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| A NEW CHAPTER in airline history will open in 
1950. The long-anticipated drive for new traffic 
in the lower fare brackets with postwar equipment 
will get underway. How rapidly the drive picks up 
momentum depends upon the CAB and the public. 

American Airlines’ announcement that it wants to 

start air coach service De- 
cember 27 with high-den- 
sity-seating DC-4’s is of 
_~. more than passing interest 
in itself. But the airline’s 
\ J further announcement that 
; it plans to replace the 
DC-4’s_ with high-density- 
seating DC-6’s sometime 
curing the year, casts the die significantly on the 
forthcoming new era in air transport. 

Any development in which the fastest and latest 
equipment is placed into the lower-fare market is 
destined to have far-reaching effects on the industry 
as a whole. This is particularly true when the largest 
carrier sets the pace. For whatever American does, 
United and TWA will do also. And whatever these 
three transcontinentals do directly and indirectly 
affects every other airline in the country. And if 
the DC-6 goes into low-fare service, so must also 
the Constellation and the Stratocruiser. 

Thus the postwar chapter of adjustment is about 
to close. The new chapter to open next year has 
been delayed by unexpected troubles and costs in 
instituting new and faster equipment, by expensive 
trainins .nd engineering, by inability of management 
tc trim direct costs as rapidly as desired, and by 

the ger al economic inflation of the country as a 
Hiwhole. ‘he stage is now set for utilization of new 
and fa. r» equipment in big-time competition for 
traffic he broader market. The DC-6 and other 
new ty were designed for low cost operation and 
they si) d be so utilized. Whether the industry is 
fully 1 y for the new phase remains to be seen. 

or not, American has cast the die. 

itability of lower fares has been obvious 
me but it has not been clear what method 
aken to reach them. The key rested with 

' big three transcontinentals—American, 

nited TWA. One method would be an across- 
he-bo: are reduction. Another method would be 

tran nal move starting with a single daily 
round- air coach service. American chose the 
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Heads International Freight Line 


Raymond A. Norden, 33-year-old president of Seaboard & Western 

Airlines, whose company is currently an applicant for an all- 

freight air service over the North Atlantic. In 30 months of 

international operations as an irregular carrier, S&W has flown 

more than 10,000,000 ton miles of freiqht and is well into the 

black. Norden has an insurance background and a multi-engine 
pilot's ticket. (See story on page 2!). 
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Transportation by the Air Force of vital troops and vast quantities of materie! 
is a reality today. Those responsible for the strategy of national securit 
know that often the only roads open are sky roads. Time is essential—and 
wings are swift. 

Fairchild engineers, through painstaking research, have provided aero- 
nautical techniques that meet such giant problems of today... and that 
will be equal to the problems of tomorrow. 
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The Fairchild Packet was designed as an Air Force 
troop and cargo transport. Under the hands of 
highly skilled pilots trained for precision fiying, it 
delivers the goods of a modern army by air. Photo- 
graph shows an Air Force Packet and a vital cargo 

..men of America’s new air transportable team. 
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Divisions: Ranger Aircraft Engines, Farmingdale, N. Y. ° Nepa, Oak Ridge, Tenn. . Fairchild Pilotless Plane, Farmingdale, N. Y e Al-Fin, Farming 


Subsidiaries: Stratos Corporation, Farmingdale, N. Y. . Duramold Aircraft Corporation, Hagerstown, Md 
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New tandem.-type gear replaces 
standard dual wheel design 








Newest way 
to land 
¢ super-jet 
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ousING adequate landing gear within 
H the knife-thin wings of the new, faster, 
heavier jets is a real engineering problem. 
In its latest XF-9] jet-rocket fighter, Repub- 
lic Aircraft solves it by mounting each pair 
of wheels in tandem (shown in small photo 
above) and equipping each wheel with a 
super-compact Goodyear Single Disc Brake. 
This time-proved brake provides maximum 
energy absorption in minimum space — 
without increasing wheel width! In addi- 
tion, it is self-adjusting, self-cooling and 
non-fading. That is why it is used on so many 
of the world’s aircraft—both private and 
commercial as well as military. For depend- 
able stopping power, specify Goodyear 
brakes. To consult our engineers, write: 
Goodyear, Aviation Products Division, 
Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California. 
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Frery Sunday — ABC Network 


WHEELS AND BRAKES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 








RCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES, TUBES, 
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News in Brief 


The question of how much latitude the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has in making route awards will be the 
subject of a United States Supreme Court review, prob- 
ably next month. The high tribunal has agreed to near 
arguments on legal questions arising from CAB’s award- 
ing to Piedmont Aviation certain air routes for which 
State Airlines of Charlotte, N. C., had been an applicant. 
Piedmont has been operating the routes in dispute since 
February, 1948. 


Some decrease was noted in Veterans Administration 
approvals of flight training applications during Sep- 
tember, first full month that the revised regulations 
under the 1950 appropriations act were in effect. Of 
3,756 applications reviewed during the month, 1,817 or 
48% were approved and of 1,939 temporarily rejected 
on grounds of inadequate justification, action was com- 
pleted on 639, resulting in 304 approvals and 335 dis- 
approvals. Approvals were proportionately fewer than 
in August and July, despite the announced liberalization 
of the VA’s regulations. 


Financial reports from aircraft manufacturers continue 
to show a healthy trend. Douglas Aircraft reported a 
net of $5,152,966 on sales and billings totaling $87,993,560 
for the first nine months of 1949, as compared with net 
earnings of $1,950,795 on a volume of $80,251,121 in the 
corresponding months of 1948. Company had a backlog 
on August 31 of $223,256,062, stemming in part from re- 
orders from seven airlines for DC-6’s. Boeing Airplane 
Company reported income of $176,513,510 for the nine 
months ended Sept. 30, a gain of 147% over same period 
last year. It showed net earnings of $1,780,175 for the 
period, as against a loss of $298,820 a year ago. 


The CAB last week turned its attention to all-cargo 
operations of certificated common carriers performed in 
competition with airlines carrying cargo exclusively. 
The Board directed Capital Airlines to apply for an all- 
cargo route segment between Chicago and Newark via 
Baltimore or face termination of an exemption under 
which it has been operating a C-54 cargo flight over the 
route the past two years. 


The Mexican Government, in a surprise move, has re- 
scinded the authority of the airlines and other authorized 
agents to issue tourist cards for travel in Mexico. It 
gave no specific reason for the action, which was unex- 
pected inasmuch as the government has been making 
efforts to stimulate tourist travel. Only the Mexican 
consuls may now issue the cards. Interested parties are 
seeking a modification of the order. 


Peter Masefield, who has been assistant to the chair- 
man of British European Airways, has been named chief 
executive officer of the airline. He had formerly served 
as British civil air attache in Washington, and later as 
director general of long-term planning and projects for 
the Ministry of Civil Aviation. 


The Post Office Department’s air mail set-up in the 
field is undergoing major reorganization. The five air 
mail regions, each under a regional air mail superin- 
tendent, are being abolished, and air mail, together with 
surface, will come under 15 general superintendents of 
mail transportation. The 15 divisions will be the same 
as the present Railway Mail Service divisions. and the 
general superintendents will be the present RMS gen- 
eral superintendents. Under each of them will be an 
assistant general superintendent-air and an_assist- 
ant general superintendent-surface. Divisions will be 
headquarters at Boston, New York, Washington, Atlanta, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Cleveland, 
St. Paul, Ft. Worth, New Orleans, Seattle, Omaha and 
Pittsburgh. 
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Now for the First Time... from California 


THROUGH SERVICE 





to the SOUTHEAST! 

















AMERICAN, the Oldest Southern Transcontinental Airline, 


teams with Delta Air Lines to bring you this New Through Service 





ea greater convenience, Ameri- fare covers all. Full-course meals and 
can .\\rlines teams with Delta to pro refreshments are complimentary. 

vide a tihrough service from California So the next time you're planning a 
to the theast. No longer is it neces transcontinental trip, take advantage 
sary { issengers to change planes. of this new time-saving schedule. It 
One 1 ation, one ticket, now, takes was designed especially for your con- 
vou al way to your destination by venience. For reservations or informa- 
DC-6, re is never any tipping tion call your travel agent or nearest 
aboar« se luxurious Flagships, onc American Airlines ticket office. 








You travel in 
Deluxe DC-6's 
all the way 


+ 





You no longer have to 
change planes! 
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BACKGROUND & TRENDS 





Among the Airlines 


Considerable interest last month in Lockheed Air- 
craft leasing to Capital Airlines three 049 Constella- 
tions that KLM is turning back to Lockheed in connec- 
tion with purchase of 749’s. However, Lockheed has 
no present plans to set up leasing arrangements for new 
airplanes, although it has two more 049’s coming from 
KLM that it may dispose of in this manner . . . Look 
for Capital to use the Connies on Washington-Chicago, 
where it’s surrounded by DC-6 competition . . Mid- 
Continent Airlines is pleased so far with its experi- 
ment of using nine Iowa fixed base operators as off-line 
agents. It took MCA considerable time to visit all the 
operators and get the program rolling. Only report so 
far has been that five operators sold $3,000 worth of 
MCA tickets in six weeks to Aug. 31. Company ex- 
pects an increase and thinks it will be business it 
wouldn’t otherwise get. Air Traffic Conference will 
probably be asked to extend the six-months’ trial 
period . Mid-Continent, incidentally, expects to 
know by the first of the year what it will do regarding 
new equipment. Officials looked at the Super DC-3 
and the Scandia recently, but no decision on anything 
yet . . National Mediation Board will announce very 
shortly its decision on a petition for a representation 
election among pilots of National Airlines. It’s the 
National Pilots Association versus the Air Line Pilots 
Association . . Interesting background: TWA almost 
ordered Boeing Stratocruisers a few years ago but 
decided “to quit paying the cost of pioneering new 
transport equipment and to let some of the other air- 
lines foot the bill,” Noah Dietrich, executive vice presi- 
dent of Hughes Tool Co., testified in a recent CAB case 
on Hughes’ control of TWA. 


Length of Star Route Contracts 


Point to remember on air star routes to be awarded 
by Post Office: all star routes (air or surface) run for 
four years. However, the U. S. is divided into several 
“contract sections” and routes in each section expire 
in different years. Therefore, initial air star routes 
will be awarded only for the remainder of the four- 
year period in the section. In other words, if a route 
awarded this year was in a section where all contracts 
expire in 1951, it would only be a two-year contract. 


Horner Spikes a Rumor 


Rumors that United Aircraft Corp. plants would be 
shifted from East Hartford, Conn., to the mid-west have 
been flatly denied by H. M. Horner, president. Uncer- 
tainty among employes occasioned his denial. 


More Next Summer 


Airlines carried only 14.3% of total volume of visitors 
to Miami Beach this summer. The city’s Chamber of 
Commerce registered 12,000 out of the hundreds of 
thousands of visitors and had them fill out questionnaires 
which showed: 43.3% came by private automobile, 
33.5% by train, 14.3% by air and 13.7% by bus. A total 
of 54.5% were making their first visit to Miami Beach. 
G. T. Baker, president of National Airlines, says results 
of his company’s ‘summer excursion fares were satis- 
factory “and -better than we expected; but we look for- 
ward to a considerable increase the coming summer.” 
Incidentally, of about $6 million to be spent advertising 
Miami this fall and winter (a big season is expected), 
Pan American, Eastern, National and Delta have bud- 
geted $2.5 million. 
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Diplomatic 
U. S. has proposed to Ireland that U. S. airlines be 


allowed to use Dublin as well as Shannon for a traffx 
stop. The Irish are cool, however, believing that 
Shannon might be eliminated, washing out the invest 
ment in the airport there and cutting down the area’: 


tourist business. U. S. officials have emphasized that 
both points will be used. They also believe U. S. lines 
should have access to the Irish capital because Ireland 
has the right (not being exercised) to serve New York 
Boston and Chicago . . . Miss Claire Wilson, who's been 
in the U. S. civil air attache’s office in London fo: 
several years, will be named to handle U. S. civil avia 
tion matters in Ottawa. She’ll be the first woman t 
hold such a job. 


SF Bond Issue 











Airport people all over the country are watching San 


Francisco’s $10,000,000 airport bond issue, which will be 
voted upon November 8. The issue failed to carry in 
last year’s balloting but has picked up strong backing 
this time, is being plugged extensively, and looks t 
stand a chance of passing. A victory for the airport 
forces in SF would check a trend toward defeat of suct 
issues and would inspire airport advocates in other cities 


People 

Lieut, Gen. Leon Grandell, president of Aero 0/) 
Finnish Air Lines, Mrs. Grandell, and Bertil Aulin, tech 
nical director, are in the U. S. for an extensive tow 
Visits are being made to United Aircraft Corp. factories 
at East Hartford, American Airlines’ Tulsa base, and 
to the Douglas, Lockheed, Consolidated Vultee and Boe 
ing plants. It is Gen. Grandell’s first U. S. visit 
Joseph T. Geuting Jr., manager of Aircraft Industries 
Association’s Personal Aircraft Council, is away from his 
office for a month or more following a physical check-u 
which revealed the necessity for a complete rest 
Thomas W. S. Davis, former assistant to the presiden 
of United Air Lines, was sworn in Oct. 14 as Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, a $15,000 job LaMotte 
T. Cohu, president of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
was in Europe during October surveying possibilities 
of additional Convair-Liner sales . . Dr. Edward P 
Warner, president of the Council of the Internationa 
Civil Aviation Organization, was named recipient 0 
the Daniel Guggenheim medal and certificate for 195! 
Award is made for “pioneering jin research and a oon 
tinuous record of contributions to the art and science 0 
aeronautics” Jack Frye, former TWA president 
and Rear Adm. Luis de Florez, USNR, have been eiectec 
to the board of governors of Flight Safety Foundati 


. . . Ray Ireland, vice president-administration of United 
Air Lines, has been appointed a brigadier genera! in the 
U. S. Air Force Reserve . . Frederick C. Cr«wiord 
president of Thompson Products Co., Cleveland, is actini 
chairman of the Munitions Board’s advisory cor imitte 
on military-contractor relationships . . Cherles P 
Graddick, former assistant to the president and vit 
president-sales and traffic of Slick Airways, is now wit 
the Post Office Dept.’s budget and administrative p'annili 
division in Washington Dr. Herbert Ashto 
former assistant director of research at the Arme 
Forces Industrial College, has been named chief of tht 
transportation and communications branch of tl Offiet 
of International Trade, which maintains a prog-am © 
research and analysis of foreign developments avia 
tion, shipping, etc. 
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THUD ERAETS QUE MAUVE RICA 


Way down yonder... high above cotton fields and tobacco lands... more F-84's are 
going into active service daily .. . broadening the protective scope of our U.S. Air Force 
potrols. @ Two new models of the Thunderjet ...the F-84-D 


...and the F-84-E ... have been added to the Air Force's fighter 





arm... bringing even greater performance in speed, range and altitude for air defense 


... and for quick retaliation in case of need. q Not just an interceptor nor an escort fighter 
>> 
... but also a deadly fighter-bomber, carrying two thousand pounds j 


i 


of bombs, high velocity rockets, depth charges or incendiaries. . . 
Sy, = 
} oY) in addition to a FULL load of fuel for any required mission . . . this 





; = > is the THUNDERJET. @ Today, F-84’s protect the vast Southern 


waterfront with its inland cities and farmlands . . . just as they are assigned to help guard 


our East and West Coasts and Northern boundaries. Proficiency of pilots and planes 


— 


nlike is kept razor sharp by “eS SO Se = frequent maneuvers . . . high- 
- 


- 







shting the tactical requirements of independent air operations, 


€ 


Il as performing vitally important close support assistance to Army Ground Force 


ce ee Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, L. |., New York 
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EDITORIAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





be the same—lower fares and ultimate conversion 
of the bulk of fast four-engined equipment into the 
low-fare services. How rapidly the transition takes 
place depends upon public response and the CAB. 
The betting now is that the public will clamor for 
the low-fare service and the CAB will be receptive 
to the general idea. 

The public will benefit, naturally. Revenue pas- 
senger miles should move upwards again after re- 
maining fairly static for several years. The irregulars 
who have pinch-hit during these postwar years with 
long-haul low fare services will find it difficult to 
exist. The forthcoming battle for traffic will be in 
the big time circuit, somewhat reminiscent of the 
traffic battles of the 1935-39 period except on a much 
larger scale. The sideline critics who have been 
yapping like new-born puppies about the failure of 
the scheduled carriers to tap the mass market— 
largely because they failed to understand economic, 
operational, and other factors involved—will have 
no complaints. 

But lower fares and big-league competition pre- 
sent many problems for both industry and the CAB. 
Strong companies will move ahead and attention 
will again be focussed on the weaker lines. It is 
perhaps most timely that the Harvard Business 
School study entitled “Airline Competition” be pub- 
lished now. This 700-page book, unquestionably one 
of the most important studies ever made of the air 
transport industry, is “must” reading by CAB mem- 
bers and staff and by all industry officials. 

Authors Frederick Gill and Gilbert Bates con- 
clude after exhaustive research and analysis that 
the CAB’s policy of competition, while sound in 
itself, has been over-done. The authors believe that 
triple and quatlruple competition over identical 
routes has been unhealthy. They also conclude that 
the size of an airline is not an index as to its 
efficiency and economics, that smaller airlines can 
be just as economical on seat-mile cost as larger 
ones, and sometimes more so. 

“Airline Competition” is a book which will be 
cussed and discussed for years to come but it is 
a great contribution to the field of air transportation 
and will have wide influence in the thinking and 
planning for adjustments in the air transport net- 
work of the country. It has been one entire decade 
since the airline industry fought aggressively and 
competitively for traffic. An expanded industry 
armed with fleets of faster and better equipment, 
with thousands of new route miles, and with much 
at stake, moves into a new era next year. The 
major league is getting into action. “Airline Com- 
petition” is a required textbook not only for the 
players but for those in the bleachers who want to 
understand the plays as they are made and called. 


It Just Takes Ideas 


HE POPULATION of Melbourne, Iowa, is only 

about 1,500, but Melbourne is in the center of 
rich farm country. On the edge of the town is a 
small airfield owned and operated by the local In- 
ternational Harvester dealer. At one end of his 
hangar is a sales room in which is displayed every- 
thing from farm implements to frozen food lockers, 


refrigerators, radios, bottled gas stoves, miiking 
machines, fishing tackle—everything a farmer buys, 
The flying farmers don’t have to leave the field when 
they fly to town. For those who come by car the 
airfield is in a very convenient location. 

Here is a bit of practical salesmanship that makes 
sense. The market place is moved to the airport. It 
is the kind of grass roots development that means 
much to the future of civil aviation. And now Walter 
Betsworth, the live-wire manager of the municipal 
airport at Waterloo, Iowa, has arranged for the John 
Deere Tractor and Implement Company to place an 
entire consignment of its farm line at his airport 
where Waterloo Flying Service will be the exhibitor. 
Kansas City’s aviation director, Louis Inwood, is 
planning to arrange something similar for the city’s 
well-located Grandview Airport south of the city. 
In fact Inwood is going a step further. He wants to 
set up a farmer’s market so the farmer can bring a 
crate of eggs or some hams or other produce for sale 
to city folks when the farmer comes to town to shop. 

These happenings sound to us like the kind of ideas 
that will build and develop lightplane psychology in 
the one area of the country where the airplane has 
undisputed utility. 


Off the Fixed Base 


Out at the University of Oklahoma—Southern 
Flight airport management conference a few weeks 
ago there was a lively session on the fixed base 
operator and his problems. 

“Let’s stop hangar flying at the airport,” said R. E. 
Dutton of Cessna Aircraft. “A lot of fixed base 
operators have gone out of business because they 
just sat on their fixed base. We haven’t even touched 
the real market for light airplanes—the industrial 
market.” 

“Too much effort has gone into selling people who 
really don’t have any need for airplanes,” Leddy 
Greever of Beech Aircraft chipped in. “The market 
is there if the right people are sold.” 

“The way out of our present problems is not 
government subsidy or gravy but the good old 
American way of selling,” piped up Dewey Mauk 
of Blackwell, Okla., who’s been in aviation for 24 
years. “There are more prospects today than ever 
before. The auto industry had to make salesmen out 


of one-horse filling station operators, we have to do 
the same in aviation. I’m not alarmed about the clos- 
ing of some airports. Get the weak operators out 0 
the business. The strong ones will survive.” 

Then Jack Cook of Big Springs, Texas came up 
with a slogan with a lot of meaning: “What we nee¢ 


in the fixed base business is stickability.” 
This is all good thinking. Salesmanship is the key 
Wayne W. Paraisi 


* *+* &© & 


How much does it cost to add one station to an virline 
route? It seems certain that the CAB itself esn't 
know. Some airlines have been devoting a lot o: stud) 
to the cost of individual stations and will ask CB fo 


permission to abandon many unprofitable stop But 
there has never been a really good over-all stidy of 
local stops and the extent to which they contribute © 
the national air transport system. 
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FOR THE NEW L-749A CONSTELLATIONS 


‘urtiss propeller has been 
| by the CAA for unre- 
operation on Lockheed 
d L-749A Constellations. 
peller’s high solidity pro- 
sroved take-off, climb and 
eed at higher gross weights, 
ugged construction assures 
ice life. 


rvice-proved Curtiss fea- 
orporated in this new pro- 
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peller are ... reliable feathering... 
reverse thrust for smooth, air-cush- 
ioned landings . . . automatic syn- 
chronization for passenger comfort 
and ease of control durable 
hollow-steel blades 


resistance. 


for abrasion 


The acceptance of this new pro- 


peller, after extensive stand and 


flight testing . . . under conditions 
surpassing the severest stresses of 
service use ... is further evidence of 
Curtiss-Wright’s leadership in the 


field of aircraft propellers. 
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CURTISS YE WRIGHT Catowent, New Jersey 
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ttt the fromt litte Of Aa&. alt delense 


(1) The arrow-shaped Boeing B-47 
Stratojet bomber, big as a B-29, faster 
than any bomber ever built! Designed 
to dart in at its objective with 10 tons of 
bombs, the Stratojet’s blazing speed of 
over 600 miles an hour is its strongest 
defense. 

(2) The powerful Boeing B-50 
Superfortress, successor to the famed 
Boeing B-29. Last May, this 400-mile- 
an-hour strategic bomber circled the 


earth on a non-stop, refueling flight, 
demonstrating that the U. S. air arm 
can reach any spot on the globe. 

(3) The giant Bocing C-97 Strato 
freighter, heavy-duty work horse of the 
Air Force. This twin-deck teammate of 
the B-so can carry up to 26% tons of 
freight — even tanks or heavy guns — or 
143 fully equipped troops. In just three 
days on the Berlin airlift, this fast, 
powerful, efficient air cargo carrier, 


carried 200 tons of vitally eded 
supplics into the blockaded German 
capital! The Stratofreighter is a sister 
ship of the new Stratocruiser now going 
into service on leading airlines 
Designed and built in co-operation 
with the U. S. Air Force, the Stritojet 
Superfortress-Stratofreighter team plays 
1 vital role in this nation’s progrim to 
keep the peace of the world t! ugh 


alTpow cT 


Built by Boeing for the U. S. Air Force are the new B-47 Stratojets, 8-50 Superfortresses SO ESR fa 


ond C-97 Stratofreighters; for the U. S. Army, L-15 Scout liaison planes. 


For the world's leading airlines, Boeing is building fleets of the new twin-deck Stratocruisers. 
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‘Double-edged Sword’: 





Excessive Airline Competition 


Hit by Harvard Analysis 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


Triple and quadruple competition over 
an important part of the U. S. air routes 
has been the “major flaw” in the com- 
petitive expansion of the domestic sys- 
tem, and has not only failed to improve 
quality of service but has kept a num- 
ber of the airlines from earning profits 
and reaching self-sufficiency, according 
to a highly significant study just com- 
pleted at Harvard Business School. 

The 700-page study (Airline Com- 
petition, Harvard Business School, 
Boston, Mass., $5.75), one of the most 
thorough ever made of the airline in- 
dustry, was prepared by Frederick W. 
Gill and Gilbert L. Bates, Research 
Fellows at Harvard. They state that it is 
not a critical review of CAB or airline 
management policies, but is an “im- 
partial, factual review of what has hap- 
pened and wherever possible why it 
happened.” The study is restricted solely 
to competition for the period 1938 (when 
the CAB came into existence) through 
1948. 


In addition to the finding on the 
multiple-carrier competition that CAB 
has authorized during the past several 


years, the study states definitely that 


the size of an airline has little to do 
with ability to be a low-cost operator. 

It found that the basically competitive 
air transport system as envisioned by 
the Civil Aeronautics Act is in the 
publi terest. However, it was pointed 
out t competition has often been a 
“doubie-edged sword,” resulting in some 
cases better service, lower prices and 
prot operation, but having the 
oppc effect in others. The authors 
spec y pointed a finger at the type 
of «x tition that CAB has authorized 
—it had as its “primary purpose 
the g up of one-carrier service 
betw various cities or the expected 
finar strengthening of certain car- 
rier their extension into new 


Mar! 


‘Pr’ less Prosperity.’ The degree and 
type ompetition is given as one of 


the ipal answers to the question 
of y e airlines, in 1946-48, were in 
a pe of “profitless prosperity”—in- 
creas raffic, lower fares and lower 
unit uction costs, but no profit. 

Di ng individual airlines, the 
study ids that had American, TWA 
and ted had relatively less com- 
Petit heir break-even results would 
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have been much more comparable with 
those of Eastern’s. Four smaller carriers 
—Capital, National, Northeast and West- 
ern—have been faced with “excessive 
competition from the standpoint of 
financial health,” while with eight others 
competition has not been so critical a 
factor. 

On the subject of multiple-carrier 
competition, Gill and Bates state that in 
September, 1947, 26.5% of the total U. S. 
domestic passenger-miles were developed 
in markets where three or more carriers 
were effectively competing, including the 
major transcontinental markets. 

“There have definitely been diminish- 
ing returns in the improvement in 
quality of the service rendered to the 
traveler in these markets with the addi- 
tion of the third and fourth carriers. 


Hindered Profits. “These markets, on 
the other hand could have been the 
sources of substantial profit which would 
have allowed the carriers involved, not 
only to achieve a greater measure of 
self-sufficiency, but in so doing to help 
them offset the burden of serving other 
less profitable or unprofitable markets. 
Instead, the carriers have been fortun- 
ate to break even under ideal earning 
conditions these markets represented. 
When the lack of substantial benefit to 
the public from this added competition, 
either in price or in quality of service, 
is weighed against the desirability of 
allowing the original carriers to attain 
a greater measure of self-sufficiency, 
the decision should, in the opinion of 
the authors, favor the latter course of 
action. 

“If air transportation is to attain a 
status of self-sufficiency and to carry 
its fair share of the cost of operating 
airways and airports, it must be allowed 
to earn a profit where this is possible 
unless definitely against the public in- 
terest. Multiple-carrier competition has 
been the major flaw, as determined by 
this study, in the competitive expansion 
of the domestic air transportation sys- 
tem.” 

A discussion of the Big Four is high- 
lighted by a penetrating analysis of 
Eastern Air Lines as compared with 
American, United and TWA. 


Because EAL over the years (1939-49) 
has been faced with less competition 
than the other three, it has been able 
to keep fares at a level giving it the 
highest passenger revenue per passenger- 
mile of the Big Four and most other 





atrlines, it states. “If the other carriers 
of the Big Four had been faced with 
relatively less competition, it is reason- 
able to conclude that the greater rev- 
enue-producing capacity of these sys- 
tems would have made their break- 
even results more comparable with 
those of Eastern. 

“In support of this conclusion one has 
but to realize that if during 1948, for 
instance, American had received the 
same passenger revenue per passenger- 
mile as Eastern, American’s break-even 
need before mail pay would have been 
reduced some 95% or from approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 to approximately $300,- 
000. Similarly, United’s would have been 
reduced 70% and TWA’s approximately 
40%.” 


Other Factors. The study does not 
claim that the entire difference between 
break-even needs of these three as 
against EAL was due to competition 
Economy and efficiency of EAL’s man- 
agement (“American, United and TWA 
would have had to accomplish much in 
the way of greater economy and effi- 
ciency to have met the cost standards 
set by this carrier”) contributed greatly, 
but lack of competition was of “sub- 
stantial assistance.” 

This lack figured prominently in 
EAL’s low unit costs and high unit 
fares, and in making EAL the only 
company “unquestionably self-sufficient” 
since 1940. EAL could “schedule flights 
at less convenient time of day which 
in turn has made possible an extremely 
high utilization of aircraft;” was able 
to “schedule aircraft to utilize flight, 
ground and maintenance personnel more 
efficiently rather than to meet the more 
desirable schedules from the standpoint 
of the traveler which might have been 
set up by an effective competitor,” and 
allowed EAL to put more seats in its 
postwar aircraft, thus lowering unit pro- 
duction costs. 

The authors add “in all fairness” that 
EAL does not have a system which is 
naturally more economical than the 
other three. Lack of competition, how- 
ever, has assisted its efficient manage- 
ment “to overcome in part its opera- 
tional and sales handicaps to achieve its 
unique and outstanding status of self- 
sufficiency.” 

They also point out that while EAL 
had had less competition over the years, 
it has also had the greatest increase in 
effective competition during the period 
studied, and has yet to feel the full im- 
pact of this increase. 

Excessive Competition. Among the 
smaller trunklines, Capital, National, 
Northeast and Western have faced “ex- 
cessive effective competition,” they 
state. Their comments: 

Capital and National: Competition 
has had its greatest effects on revenues 
rather than expenses. Both have been 































low-cost producers but have been un- 
able to produce revenue in competitive 
markets. 


Northeast: Basically a high-cost op- 
erator, it had the highest break-even 
need in the industry in 1948 with the 
exception of Colonial. Extension into the 
highly-competitive Boston-New York 
market has adversely affected the com- 
pany. 

Western: Competition primarily in its 
major west coast markets has resulted 
in a “revenue instability ... in direct 
proportion to the effectiveness with 
which United extends its competitive 
efforts.” Western has been “notably 
successful” to date and “management 
aggressiveness” has overcome many ob- 
stacles. However, concentration of its 
revenues in so few highly competitive 
markets presents an unfavorable com- 
petitive situation. 

With four other carriers—Braniff, 
Chicago & Southern, Delta and North- 
west—competition has not been “so 
critical a factor,” the study states, com- 
menting: 

Braniff: “Most consistently successful 
in meeting its competition insofar as its 
effect is measured by this carrier’s 
break-even needs.” Has an “outstanding 
record” in unit eperating costs and has 
maintained a stable revenue position in 
competitive markets. 

Delta: Has been subjected to very 
effective postwar competition, but this 
has had little or no apparent influence 
on costs “because this carrier main- 
tained an impressively low level of 
operating costs relative to other trunk- 
lines during the entire period.” 

Chicago & Southern: Has_ experi- 
enced varying break-even needs in the 
postwar period, but competition has not 
played a determining role in this result. 

Northwest: Although still competing 
successfully in its major markets, it has 
experienced cost increases from causes 
other than competition, and had one of 
the industrys highest break-even needs 
in 1948. 

Carriers which have historically been 
“essentially noncompetitive” are Colonial, 
Continental, Inland and Mid-Continent. 
Comments: 

Continental and Mid-Continent: “Two 
outstanding examples where expansion 
into new and noncompetitive markets 
has favorably influenced their trends 
toward self-sufficiency.” They have ex- 
perienced “great improvements” in 
break-even needs in the postwar period. 
If Northeast’s expansion had _ been 
similar—into less competitive markets— 
it would be further along the road to 
self-sufficiency. 

Colonial: Instead of showing improve- 
ment in break-even needs, it has 
“shown a marked trend in the reverse 
direction.” 

Competition, the authors conclude, 
affects revenue more than expense. This 
conclusion, they state, resulted largely 
from the fact that air transport to date 
has not developed too marked a tend- 
ency toward cost characteristics nor- 
mally associated with mass production 
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11 Case Studies on Effects of Competition 


Harvard Business School's case studies of various air routes and the ef? »ct 
of competition on them produced the following conclusions: 


New York-Los Angeles: Over a 15-year period, competition of two single- 
carrier services has been a major factor in increasing frequency and in im- 
proving equipment, speed and comfort. Addition of a third line (United) 
did not substantially improve service, but tended to lower the standard to 
some extent. 


New York-San Francisco: Competition of TWA in transitional and post- 
war period (United was first operator) was a major factor in improving 
service. Addition of a third carrier (American) and the traffic it was able 
to obtain necessitated a general lowering of service standards. There was 
excessive competition in relation to traffic potential. 


Transcontinental service to Boston: Competition was a major influence in 
improving service for Boston-Los Angeles and Boston-San Francisco 
travelers. Original UAL and AA schedules were in excess of what the 
market could support, but ultimately there were effective intracarrier 
connecting services and through flights in peak seasons, The fact that the 
markets would not support through-plane service by both does not mean 
competition was excessive, since it is doubtful that without competition 
through service to the west would have been inaugurated when it was. 
Addition of TWA was “relatively unimportant” because it did not elect to 
compete directly with four-engine equipment for the long-haul market. If 
it had, overall service probably would have deteriorated. 


Transcontinental service to Washington: Competition was an important 
factor in improving Washington-San Francisco service quality, but has not 
been a major influence in improving Washington-Los Angeles. In neither 
market did addition of a third line improve service, and there might have 
been a decline if TWA had elected to compete more vigorously for Wash- 
ington-San Francisco and UAL for Washington-Los Angeles. 


New York-Chicago: Competition in the postwar period continued as a 
major influence in improving service quality, but there was no further 
improvement by competition of three or four lines instead of two, There 
have been three competitors for many years, and with addition of a 
fourth there was some evidence of a trend in the direction of poorer quality 
—schedules concentrated at peak periods, and AA, UAL and TWA de- 
pending more on through rather than turnaround trips. Capital was unable 
to compete effectively, and the conclusion is that the amount of competition 
exceeded that which was necessary for optimum service to the traveler. 


New York-Miami: Addition of National did not result in year-round im- 
provement, but only during peak winter season. Although the principal 
less desirable features of EAL’s service standard were eliminated, “the 
relatively ineffective nature of National’s service leads to the conclusion 
that Eastern’s improved service standard resulted more from the threat 
of more effective competition than the competition itself.” National's com- 
petition was limited because it did not have sufficient related sources of 
traffic to support high New York-Miami frequency and because it could 
not support a large enough fleet of DC-6’s 


Chicago-Miami: Competition of Delta with Eastern “significantly” im- 
proved service. In addition to through flights, Delta had strong intermediate 
cities served only by it which enabled it to compete effectively. 


Washington-Chicago: Competition improved service 1934-46 but there was 
a decline in 1947-48, when there were four carriers. Competition by only 
two would have brought the same improvements. 


Los Angeles-San Francisco: Service was improved by addition of Western's 
competition. UAL’s beyond-terminal traffic sources and greater advertising 
and sales coverage have put it in top competitive position, after losing that 
position temporarily to Western in the postwar period. TWA’s effectiveness 
limited by route restrictions. 


Los Angeles-Seattle: Competition has not significantly improved serv'ce. 
Western because of “limited size and heterogeneous nature” could not support 
necessary fast, long-range planes to compete effectively. 


New York-Boston: No improvement with competition. The original 
carrier, American, made the principal improvements and probably would 
have done so because of rail competition, whether airline competition had 
existed or not. Northeast’s difficulties were caused by its small size, and 
Eastern’s by route restrictions. 


















industries—lower unit costs of produc- 
tion and marketing with higher volumes. 

In 1940-41, they point out, 12 of the 
smaller airlines achieved lower total 
operating expenses per unit of produc- 


tion than those of one or more cf the 
Big Four, and in 1947-48 eight «! the 
12 achieved this record. “There ave, of 
course, some limitations on size and 
the very small carriers such as Co.onial, 
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ast and Inland, have consistently 
igh-cost carriers. 


Size Insignificant. “Even in the case 
. of these carriers, the differential 
n small when they are compared 
rger companies. Further, the very 
sive cost results of some of the 
small companies both in the pre- 
nd postwar period lead to the 
‘usion that size has been of rela- 
minor influence in the cost results 
ed.” 
In discussing the types of competition 
have been authorized, Gill and 
Bates state that much of it “has not led 
to a significant improvement in flight 
schedules and in some cases has re- 
tarded improvement or even brought 
about a deterioration of the quality of 
service as measured by flight schedules. 
“The competition provided by a third 
or fourth competitor in a market has 
not improved the quality of flight sched- 
ules except in rare instances. It is in 
such cases of triplication and quadrupli- 
cation of service that the lack of im- 
provement, retardation of improvement, 
or deterioration in the quality of flight 
schedules is most frequently found.” 
They conclude that “the most im- 
portant single competitive factor in- 
fluencing the price of the airline product 
has been the fares and fare levels of 
first-class rail transportation.” And with 
air coach established, “rail coach fares 
may well come to exert the same wide- 
spread and important influence 
Airline competition has also had a 
major influence on fares, but has been 
followed by a growing uniformity in 
the fare levels of the various airlines 
during the postwar years rather than 
in lower fares. “Many airlines have, in 
fact, increased their fares as they have 
become rore competitive. This situation 
has resulted largely from the fact that 
fare-making structures in these markets 
had been preponderantly set prior to cer- 
tification of these competitive routings.” 


Brookings Report 
Blasts Air Policies 


A rching study on the nation’s 
transportation, highly critical of much 
of tl urrent aviation activities and 
expe ires, has been issued recom- 
meni the establishment of a Depart- 
ment Transportation with cabinet 
statu nbracing all forms of transpor- 
tatior the country. 

Th udy is “National Transporta- 
tion y” by Charles L. Dearing and 
Wilfr Owen and published by the 
Broo Institution, Washington 6, 
x < 150 pp., $4.00). The book is 
base: part on a study of federal 
trans tion activities which the au- 
thors ertook at the request of the 
Hooy ‘ommission on government re- 
orgar on, 

Un the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion d be an Office of Civil Avia- 
tion ed by an Assistant Secretary. 
Other ‘ices would be created for rail- 
toad, ghway and water transporta- 
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tion. But reporting direct to Congress 
would be a Transport Regulatory Com- 
mission combining the present ICC, 
CAB and other regulatory agencies. 


Local Development: Among other 
things the authors believe federal air- 
port expenditures should be made only 
to those airports serving interstate com- 
merce, leaving to the states the devel- 
opment of Class I fields for small air- 
planes. They disagree with the oft- 
stated thesis that airports must be built 
to encourage private flying in the same 
manner that highways were built to 
expand the use of the automobile. The 
authors maintain that automobiles 
created the demand for highways and 
that “the future of the private plane is 
more likely to lie in its emancipation 
from airport facilities than its depend- 
ence on them. At least it can well be 
argued that increased airport develop- 
ment could hardly compensate for the 
current shortcomings of light plane 
design.” 

The authors are severely critical of 
airmail “suksidies” to the airlines and 
recommend separation of “subsidies” 
from fair compensation at the earliest 
possible date. They except international 


air transport from this recommenda- 
tion, however. 
The CAB comes in for considerable 


criticism in failing to expand the in- 
dustry in a sound manner and to bring 
about financial stability. Both indus- 
try and the CAB grossly miscalculated 


the demand for airline service, the 
authors say. 

“We must conclude that neither the 
pressure of work nor the _ inherited 








route pattern offers a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the difficulties encountered 
by the CAB in its efforts to adjust the 
supply of air transport services to ef- 
fective traffic demands,” the book says. 
“On the contrary, the task has been 
complicated from the outset by a de- 
fective control system and by the cor- 
roding effects of subsidies.” 

The authors also criticize the CAB'’s 
feeder airline policy as being much 
more costly than warranted by sparse 
traffic demands. 


CAB Proposes Intrastate 
Operations Standards 


Proposed amendments in CAR Part 
45, now being circulated by the CAB, 
would require that intrastate carriers 
operating with any degree of regularity 
establish company communications and 
dispatching systems, qualify their pilots 
over the routes and establish a com- 
pany-owned maintenance organization 

The basic purpose of the regulation is 


to insure that commercial operators 
conducting intrastate operations with 
established frequencies comply with 


certification and operation requirements 
generally comparable to those required 
of feeder air carriers. 

Subject to the revised regulations, 
which may deal a death blow to many 
intrastate operations, will be those lines 
operating two flights, or one round 
trip, per week on the same day or days 
of the week for any eight or more weeks 
in any 90 consecutive days; or a total of 
36 or more flights or 18 or more round 
trips, in any 90 consecutive days. 





This photo affords a close-up view of the jet pod used on the outer 
Jets T0O— section of each wing of the B-36D bomber, now undergoing service tests 


in Fort Worth, Texas. 


The pod consists of two General Electric J-47 jet engines rated 


at over 5,000 Ibs. thrust each. Jet pods will be added to all B-36's, both in production 


and already delivered. 


The jet engines are supplemental to the six Pratt and Whitney 


R-4360 engines normally powering the bomber. 
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$96,259,000 Commercial Backlog: 





Transport Airplane Market 
Shows Renewed Activity 


By Wiu1am D. PERREAULT 


With the commercial airlines showing 
profitable operations and the trend to- 
ward stabilized earnings, the outlook for 
additional aircraft orders to supplement 
and replace existing equipment is much 
brighter. Typical of the changes which 
can be anticipated are those which have 
occured recently. Capital Airlines’ ar- 
rangements to procure three Constella- 
tions, United’s order for five Douglas 
DC-6’s, Chicago & Southern’s order for 
five Lockheed Constellations, etc. 


Market Opening Up. Both Convair 
and The Glenn L. Martin Co. com- 
mented within the week that the market 
for twin engine aircraft is opening up. 
Both are hopeful of ‘new orders in the 
immediate future, although the twin- 
engine market has been inactive for 
some time with the exception of Capital 
Airlines’ recent agreement with Doug- 
las for the purchasing of three Super 
DC-3’s in 1950 on a “pay as you go” 
basis. 

It is interesting to note that relatively 
few Douglas DC-3’s or DC-4’s have 
disappeared from scheduled airline op- 
eration in the past three years. Many 
of the aircraft replaced by the larger 
airlines have been taken over by the 
smaller scheduled lines. This means 
that the replacement market for 400 
of the DC-3’s in scheduled service and 
158 DC-4’s has not yet been realized. 
The wider scope of service offered by 
the ever increasing number of airlines 
and areas served is also generating the 
need for more equipment. 


Capital's Program. Capital’s overall 
program is interesting to note in this 
light. With 23 Douglas DC-3’s and 19 
DC-4’s serving its passenger-carrying 
needs. Capital needed improved equip- 
ment to provide better service and meet 
competition. Through its arrangement 
with Douglas to modernize aircraft to 
Super DC-3 specifications, Capital will 
take delivery on the improved twin- 
engine equipment in early spring, 1950. 

The increased speed (253 mph), 
upped gross weight (31,000 lbs.) and 
additional seating capacity (31) will 
meet many of the needs of Capital’s 
short haul routes with a minimum of 
expenditure—$251,000 each. 


Financial Deal. Accomplishing one of 
the slickest arrangements in aircraft 
procurement in recent times, Capital 
arranged with Lockheed Aircraft to 
rent three Lockheed 049 Constellations 
starting in mid-1950 at a price of $17,500 
per month, per airplane. The Con- 
stellations, ships being returned by 
KLM in exchange sale for some longer- 
range version Connies, will be supplied 
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to Capital in a new condition, fresh out 
of overhaul with about $50,000 per air- 
plane in “superplush” interiors. 

Capital has an option to buy the 
Connies at a price of $684,000 each at 
the end of an 18-month period, as 
compared to the estimated $1,100,000 
new price of current production mod- 
els. This arrangement makes it un- 
necessary for Capital to negotiate a 
new bank loan. 


$96,259,000 Backlog. There is $96,- 
259,000 in backlog among three aircraft 
manufacturers for transport aircraft. 
This is primarily accounted for in $47,- 
534,000 backlog at Lockheed, $36,000,000 
at Boeing and $12,725,595 for Douglas. 
Convair. and~Martin~ have no unfilled 
orders for commercial transports but 
as noted above are hopeful of early 
action. 

Its interesting to note that Convair 
built 15 Convair Liners over existing 
orders (159 actually delivered) on 
speculation that a demand would exist. 
At this time Convair has a slight edge 
in that it is ready to deliver airplanes 
from this group and at least one com- 
mercial airline is interested in part of 
this group. One airline that has ex- 
pressed interest in Convairs is not en- 
thused about taking the existing air- 
planes, presumably due to a desire for 
a tailored interior and with service 
changes “built in” during production. 

In speaking of the possibility of U. S. 
airlines turning to foreign-made jet 
transports, ‘the theme is _ repeatedly 
encountered that any airline (TWA, 
Eastern, United, etc.) that has not re- 
placed its DC-3’s is interested in these 
designs. The same might be said of 
Convairs and Martin 2-0-2’s, etc. The 
airlines and manufacturers are keeping 
close liaison. Douglas is of course push- 
ing the Super DC-3 in these same 
groups and recently Beech has been 
circulating literature on the Twin Quad. 

At one time it was felt that the cost 
of reactivating (29 ships originally 
built) the Martin 2-0-2 production line 
would be prohibitive, except for a large 
substantial order. Martin has since 
written off a sizable portion of the tool- 
ing and design costs as a loss and this 
would tend to improve this position, 
with relatively small orders entirely 
possible. Northwest’s consistent praise 
of ‘the 2-0-2’s performance is a major 
factor in its favor. 


Specific Orders. Meanwhile, the 
manufacturers of four-engine equip- 
ment continue in production. Of 55 


Boeing Stratocruisers ordered, 24 have 
yet to be delivered. The first airplane 
of the last group, BOAC’s, was de- 
livered to the airline Oct. 12th. Al- 





though there has been little said of 
immediate prospects for addi‘ional 
Stratocruiser orders, the coach service 
announcement by American this past 
week, if it starts the predicted com- 
petitive struggle, may stimulate inter- 
est in Boeing 100-passenger Sirato- 
coach version. 

Lockheed’s existing orders are the 
most outstanding. Included in this 
group are 20 additional Constellations 
for TWA, 6 for Air France, 5 for Chi- 
cago and Southern, four each for East- 
ern Aair Lines and South African Air- 
ways, and one for Air India Inter- 
national. This will bring the total num- 
ber of Constellations built to 213 with 
42 of this group yet to be delivered, 
Possibilities of additional orders are 
said to be very promising. 

Douglas has orders for 11 more DC-6's 
which will bring the total number of 
airplanes in this group to 161. In addi- 
tion to the 150 already delivered, ex- 
isting orders include 5 more ships for 
United Air Lines, 2 for each for Sa- 
bena and National Airlines, and one 
additional each for Delta and Panagra. 

The introduction of the Douglas 
DC-6B, a passenger version of the 
DC-6A, with provisions for 92 seats, 
may open new markets for the Douglas 
transports. 


Douglas Offers New 
DC-6B Transport 


Douglas Aircraft Co. on Oct. 25 re- 
vealed a new development in the DC-6 
series, the DC-6B, a passenger version 
of the DC-6A Liftmaster cargo plane, 
with the same dimensions and the same 
construction characteristics in the wing, 
tail and landing gear. 

The extra five feet forward of the 
wing makes possible a wide variety of 
seating arrangements. Seating plans 
for 50, 52, 56, 64, 66 and 92 passengers 
are available. 

The DC-6B is powered by four Pratt 
& Whitney R-2800-CB17 engines with 
a total horsepower rating of 9,600 hp 
This is 1,200 hp more than the R-28- 
CAI15 engines in the DC-6 provide. The 
“B” has a fuel capacity of 4,700 gallons. 
Normal cruising speed is rated in excess 
of 300 mph. Douglas calls the “B” the 
fastest non-jet transport in the air.” 
The company contends that the DC-6B 
will offer operators approximately 7% 


greater payload capacity and 14% 
greater passenger capacity with no oper- 
ating cost increase. 

Douglas officials stated that at least 
one airline has expressed definite inter- 
est in the “B”. Since American Air- 
lines has announced plans to use DC-6 
equipment in its proposed coach serv- 
ice, the 92-passenger version the 
DC-6B might come in for som: AA 
orders. As the airline operatin; the 
greatest number of DC-6’s (50) ..mer 
ican is the only member of th: Bi 
Four which has not yet placed « Sup 


plemental order for four-engined © quip- 
ment. 
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Since the earliest days of military aviation, Martin research 
engineers have worked closely with customers. .. producing 
a long line of great Martin planes for service all over the 
globe. Today, Martin is reaching for new horizons in rocket- 
ry... electronic fire-control systems . . . jet propulsion . . 

supersonic missiles . .. advance-design aircraft ... and other 


far-reaching fields. Look to Martin for a look at the future. 





The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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Quick Industry 


By KerrH SAUNDERS 


Civil Aeronautics Administrator D. W. 
Rentzel knew there would be a reaction 
when he announced a new policy last 
month with regard to single-runway 
airports. It is doubtful, though, that he 
had any idea how soon the reaction 
would come and how violent it would 
be. 
The trouble was that just a few days 
before the new policy was announced, 
CAA’s Airports Advisory Committee 
had handed its first recommendations to 
Rentzel, and one of them, while recog- 
nizing that “single runways have their 
place,” stated flatly that “Federal air- 
port funds should continue to be ex- 
pended for the construction of multiple- 
directional runways ... ” 

In the light of this recommendation 
from an able advisory group serving the 
government at its own expense, it took 
courage for Rentzel then to announce 
this new policy: 

“Effective immediately, it will be the 
policy of the CAA in carrying out the 
Federal-aid airport program to partici- 
pate in the construction or improvement 
of only one runway or strip on new or 
existing Class I airports. 

“On all other classes of airports, the 
construction of an additional runway 
or runways will be approved only where 
required to handle the volume of 
traffic and must be non-intersecting 
with other runways by being placed 
either parallel or diverging. More than 
one existing runway on airports larger 
than Class I may be improved, however, 
if desirable from operating requirements 
other than wind coverage. 

“Deviation from this policy will be 
permitted only when approved by the 
Washington office on basis of a request 
from the Regional Administrator justi- 
fied by exceptional conditions other than 
wind coverage.” 


Prompt Reaction. Two days after 
the announcement, the policy was 
roundly denounced at a meeting of ap- 
proximately 100 airport managers at 
Norman, Oklahoma. One speaker termed 
it “despicable,” another said it would 
prove “destructive,” and a third called 
it “criminal.” Especially critical were 
Louis Inwood, Kansas City’s director of 
aviation, and Walter Betsworth, manager 
of the Waterloo (Ia.) Municipal Airport, 
both members of the Airports Advisory 
Committee, whose first reaction was that 
Rentzel had thrown them a fast curve. 
Inwood said the new policy would re- 
duce the safety factor in flying and set 
aviation back 25 years. 

There was no opposition to the new 
policy applying solely to Class I air- 
ports; what aroused the ire of the large 
airport group was the single-runway 
policy on larger airports. If CAA meant 
what it appeared to be saying, Federal 
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Reaction 


funds in the future would be in most 
cases spent only on construction or 
improvement of the principal or instru- 
ment runway, and the paving, repaving, 
extension and lighting of all other run- 
ways would have to be done with local 
funds. 


Asks Clarification. The Airport Op- 
erators Council, representing terminal- 
type airports, was quick to ask Rentzel 
for a “clarification” of the new policy, 
although it was hard to see how any- 
thing could be stated more clearly. CAA 
had plainly said that if any airport re- 
quired construction or improvement of 
a second or third or fourth runway to 
handle its volume of traffic or for some 
equally valid operational reason, Federal 
funds would be made available, pro- 
vided that the additional runway be 
either parallel to the instrument runway 
or divergent to it, so as to permit a 
simultaneous landing and take-off. 

But if a community wants to build or 
improve secondary runways merely to 
accommodate pilots who don’t like a 
crosswind and want to land and take- 
off into the wind or nearly into the wind 
all the time, the community will have 
to foot the bill, not the Federal govern- 
ment. CAA prefers to spread the avail- 
able Federal-aid airport funds around 
among more airports. 

This does not mean, CAA points out, 
that it is in any way abandoning its 
policy of giving preferential treatment 
to Class 4 and larger airports important 
to the national security. It will still aid 
these fields with money for instrument 
landing systems, GCA radar, high- 
intensity lighting, and other improve- 
ments—but on one runway only. On 
the other hand, it feels it can contrib- 
ute much more to the national security 
and to the fostering of civil aviation by 
building hundreds or even thousands of 
single-runway airports than by building 
and improving additional runways at 
large airports for purposes of wind cov- 
erage only. 


Crosswind Gear. An important fac- 
tor in Rentzel’s decision was the success, 
performancewise, of the CAA-developed 
crosswind landing gear, which makes 
landings across the wind as simple and 
as safe as landings into the wind. 

In 1945, CAA obtained from Congress 
a grant of $150,000 for developmental 
work on this gear predicating its re- 
quest on the possibility that development 
of a successful crosswind gear would 
result in the saving of substantial sums 
of money under the Federal Airport 
Program, or at least in more airports 
and more conveniently accessible air- 
ports for a given expenditure. 

Now, having fostered the development 
of crosswind gears that work success- 
fully on all types of aircraft up to DC-3 
size, CAA feels it would not be keeping 


faith with Congress if it did noth ng to 
foster wider utilization of this te 


inical 

aid and continued to spend Feder! air- 
port funds on construction of multiple 
runways for purposes of wind coverage 
Acceptance Slow. Aircraft manu- 
facturers have been largely reluctant to 
adopt the crosswind gear as standard 
equipment (Aeronca is an exception), 


and most owners of personal-type planes 
have felt themselves unable to afford its 
cost ($400 and up), but CAA decided it 
couldn’t wait for a majority of planes 
to be equipped with the gear before 
adopting a single-runway policy. Some- 
body had to make a positive move, and 
Rentzel decided CAA would do it. John 
Geisse, consultant to CAA on develop- 
ment of the gear, summed it up this 
way, in a speech before the New York 
State Airport Management Conference 
on October 18: 


“I know there are some who say they 
would hesitate to recommend a single 
runway airport to a community at this 
time in the fear that five years from now 
it would still be a limited-use facility 
because crosswind gears had not been 
generally adopted. However, there are 
those who take the opposite view that 
they would hesitate to recommend to 
a community the added cost of a multi- 
ple-runway airport now and then find 
five years hence that the additional run- 
ways were not required. It is my own 
view that I would not care to propose 
to the taxpayer that he double his in- 
vestment in the airport in order to get 
an added 15% of usability when the 
owners of the airplanes could get this 
added use, if they so desired, by the 
expenditure of a relatively small amount 
of their own funds.” 


Aids Sales. He said some distribu- 
tors have reported making sales that 
could not have been made without the 
gear, that several operators have re- 
ported they feel safer renting their air- 
planes with the gear than without it, and 
that some owners have reported success- 
ful forced landings with the gear which 
they believe would have ended dis- 
asterously without it. 

Geisse pointed out that nearly all of 
the modern transport-type planes have 
tricycle undercarrages and either have 
been or can be certificated for crosswind 


components of 30 miles per hour o 
more. DC-3’s equipped with the Good- 
year crosswind gear have been certifi- 
cated for operation with crosswind com- 
ponents of 40 mph, and all of the DC-3's 
now in scheduled airline service could 
be equipped with this gear at a total 
cost of about $3,000,000, or the «mount 
that would be saved by eliminating the 
cost of two runways at one airport. 
In announcing its new policy CAA 
pointed out that single-runway air- 
ports can be located closer in to com- 
munities with less cost of const uctior 
and can be built by countless com- 
munities that could not afford a multi- 
ple-runway field. Furthermore, || said 
with general acceptance of crc swind 
operations, the capacity of airpor's wil 
be increased, and traffic patterns will be 
improved. 
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AMONG the more than 100 registrants at the airport conference at Norman, Okla., last month were: 


Among Participants In Oklahoma Airport Conference 


(left-hand picture, |. 





to r.), 


Andre de Saint Phalle, board chairman of California-Eastern Airways, and George Haddaway, publisher of SOUTHERN FLIGHT; 


and (right picture, |. 


to r.) W. O. Karpenko, CAA, Oklahoma City; W. J. Reary 


Miller, CAA, Fort Worth. 


airport engineer, Sante Fe, N. M.; and Wallace 





ALSO SEEN at Norman were: (left-hand picture, |. to r.) C. Asbury Meadows, director, Texas State Aviation Dept., and William Craw- 
ford, CAA 4th regional attorney, Ft. Worth; and (right picture, |. to r.) Fred Voight, Kearney, Neb.; Phil W. Campbell, Kearney AF 
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Base, and Charles Straub, Wichita 





port conferees included: (right picture, |. to r.) W. T. Brown, CAA, Ft. Worth, and W. E. Betsworth, Waterloo, la.; (Center 


o r.) Herb Whitney, CAA, Kansas City, and G. Patrick Moore, 


‘rports Breaking Even, 
lls Conference 
i more airports are breaking 
cially, William G. Fuller, 
f of the airports maintenance 
ms branch of the CAA, told 
onference on airport manage- 
operations at Norman, Okla., 
The conference was spon- 
y by the University of Okla- 


1949 


R i, 


Chicago; 
Oklahoma City, and Dave Leigh, St. Louis. 
homa and Southern Flight magazine 


with about 125 registrations. 


In two CAA regions in 1939, Fuller 


said, only six out of 242 airports re- 
porting indicated a break-even status, 
while in 1948 in the same two regions, 
out of 301 airports reporting, 151 indi- 
cated a break-even or profitable finan- 
cial operation. 


Fuller said large war surplus airports, 


and 


(right picture, 


lL. to r.) 


Johnny Burke 


often much larger than the community's 
requirements, have become a_ physical 


and financial 


asset to the 


community 


instead of a liability. He also said more 


full-time 
employed. 


airport 


managers 


(AMERICAN AVIATION will 
in future issues to some of the major 
speeches at the conference) 
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American’s Coach Plan May 


Touch Off Fare Decreases 


By Wi.1am V. HeEnzey 


The creation of a four-carrier trans- 
continental aircoach network became a 
distinct possibility last week with Amer- 
ican Airlines’ announcement that it was 
prepared to enter the coach field, but of 
perhaps greater significance, is the 
eventual lowering of airline fares 
throughout the country which could 
conceivably result from AA’s action. 

Subject to CAB approval, the coach 
proposal would become effective De- 
cember 27, between New York and Los 
Angeles via Chicago. It would be oper- 
ated initially with one daily round-trip 
flight utilizing 70-passenger DC-4 equip- 
ment, with a switch later on to 70-pas- 
senger DC-6s. It is the first New York- 
Los Angeles coach operation ever pro- 
posed by a scheduled line. 

Farewise, it means a reduction in 
the Chicago-New York fare from $44.10 
to $35, in the Chicago-Los Angeles fare 
from $113.75 to $85, and in the New 
York Los Angeles fare from $157.85 to 
$110 

In direct competition with United Air 
Lines and TWA between these points, 
American’s proposal is expected to be 
followed by both lines, possibly by the 
first of the year. United, with its vast 
fleet of DC-4 equipment, has been con- 
ducting intensive studies of the air coach 
market, but reportedly was reluctant to 
initiate the service. It is no secret, how- 
ever, that it contemplated immediate 
action if American or TWA took the 
initiative. Same goes for TWA, which is 
currently operating a DC-3 coach serv- 
ice between Los Angeles and Kansas 
City, and a Stratoliner coach service be- 
tween Chicago and New York. 

Latent Impact. The one daily round- 
trip contemplated initially by American 


will, in all likelihood, have a minimum 
effect on the line’s premium traffic, cur- 
rently handled by six daily DC-6 round- 
trip flights. But easily recognizable is 
the ‘nt impact any great expansion of 
the ich operation with fast high- 
density aircraft would have on premium 
ser operations. 

In announcing the coach plan, Amer- 


ican’s president, C. R. Smith, said the 


eco! c specification for the new serv- 
ice that the converted 70-passenger 
pla an earn as much revenue at the 
pro} | lower fares as can the 50-pas- 
sen DC-6s at the regular fare.” If 
pro to be true by actual experience, 
it i sy to conceive more and more 
hig! ‘sity planes being used in the 
Ope! CAB permitting. 

N cture need be painted to illus- 
trate effect on competitive lines if 
Ame 1 should throw its weight 
who irtedly into the low-fare high- 
den market. Add to this, United 
and A potential coach programs, and 
the t-nd towards a general lower level 
NOVE’ “BER 1, 1949 


of fares throughout the country is 


rather complete. 


Blow to Irregulars. Granting this, in- 
dustry observers envision far more than 
a general reduction in fares. For one 
thing, the non-scheduled airline industry 
seems doomed. Hit hard by the in- 
creased coach activity of the certificated 
carriers in every lucrative market ex- 
cept the transcontinental, the non-skeds 
are now on the verge of being run out 
there, and with more equipment becom- 
ing available for scheduled coach opera- 
tions, the possibilities of any non-sked 
receiving a coach-passenger certificate 
from CAB have never seemed more re- 
mote. 

The crowding-out of the large irregu- 
lar started when Pan American began 
low-fare “tourist” flights between New 
York and San Juan. Capital then moved 
in on the Chicago-New York market, 
followed by TWA. Northwest and Pan 
American cut heavily into Seattle- 
Alaska business with seasonal tourist 
fares, and Pan American recently an- 
nounced a new West Coast-Honolulu 
“tourist” fare, points between which the 
non-skeds have been recently concen- 
trating. On November 1, Eastern and 
National will move in on the great New 


York-Miami winter market. Western 
can take credit for a victory in the 
intrastate battle between Los Angeles 


and San Francisco, and the picture ap- 
parently will be about complete, if CAB 
permits American to start in on a trans- 
continental basis. 

Small Trunks Future. Still more sig- 
nificant is the slender possibility of sur- 





vival for some of the smaller trunk- 
lines which could not possibly hope to 
compete for mass travel with high den- 
sity low-fare operations of the large 
carriers. For these, greater-capacity 
planes spell premium service for which 


the highest level of fares must be 
charged. If eventually forced to cut 
fares to the coach level on premium 


aircraft (and there is no safe estimate 
as to what depths that level will drop 
in the next few years,) it is entirely for- 
seeable that these lines, too, will be 
forced out of the picture. 

It all adds up to a great competitive 
struggle for what has so often been re- 
ferred to as the un-tapped mass travel 
market, but which must of necessity in- 
clude a market that is today being tap- 
ped by airlines of one form or another. 

Not to be overlooked, however, is the 
important role the Civil Aeronautics 
Board now must assume. The American 
proposal meets almost to a “T” the 
specifications outlined in the Board's 
recent coach fare policy statement. Any 
proposal of United or TWA that may be 
forthcoming likewise can be expected 
to conform with CAB’s announced 
policy. Thus, if the Board is to block 
the moves, its justification will have to 
stem from variable traffic and economic 
sources. But here, both American 
United appear to be adequately pre- 
pared to back up their programs, and, 
as things stand today, there is little basis 
for assuming the tariffs will be 
pended. 


and 


sus- 


Nevertheless, until a CAB decision is 
reached prior to December 27 on AA’s 
tariff, this entire chain of events must 
be considered potential. If the Board 
approves, the slow but gradual competi- 
tive battle will take shape. If it dis- 
approves, it will merely delay what most 
observers today feel is an inevitable 
result. 





" ° Tri Andrew 8B. Shea (left), new Panagra president, is shown with 
nspection rip Humphrey W. Toomey, manager of the Latin American Division 
of Pan American World Airways, shortly before departing from Miami for Buenos 


Aires on an inspection tour of Panagra's operations. 


Accompanied by Mrs. Shea 


(center) Shea will participate in ceremonies marking the 20th anniversary of the inaugura- 
tion of airmail service between Argentina and the United States via the west coast 
of South America. 















Specialists in Bringing Blt 


Translating the blue sky of paper theories and rough 
designs into the solid fact of steady production and proven 
performance is all part of the day's work for the engineers 
at Bendix Products. Whether it is the development of 
rugged landing gear to handle heavier shocks and higher 
speeds or a complete fuel metering system for the newest 
jet, the problem is analyzed, engineered and produced 
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with a competent efficiency that comes only from expe- 
rience. Here, are the men and machines that have over the 
years furnished the landing gear and fuel systems which 
help American aviation lead the world. Engine builders 
and airframe manufacturers are urged to let this matchless 
combination of design and production experience help 
solve their problems. Inquiries receive immediate attention. 
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& W Finds Profitable Field 


In International Freight 


Seaboard & Western Airlines, cur- 
rently attempting to obtain a certificate 
as an international all-freight air car- 
rier, can look back on a brief but suc- 
cessful history. 

Starting out less than 30 months ago 
with $20,000 in capital, one surplus 
C-54, a handful of ex-Air Transport 
Command crewmen, and a belief in the 
concept of an all-freight international 
airline, Raymond A. Norden and his 
brother, Arthur V. Norden, have built 
S&W into a $3,000,000-a-year business. 

Seaboard & Western made its first 
trans-Atlantic cargo flight on May 10, 
1947, and flew slightly under 500,000 
ton-miles of freight during the re- 
mainder of that year. During Septem- 
ber of this year the 750th crossing of 
the Atlantic was made, and the volume 
of freight operations between the United 
States, Europe and the Middle East as 
of September 30 had risen to 10,496,877 
ton miles. 

The company grossed more than $5, 
000,000 in those first 29 months, and has 
been in the black almost from the very 
beginning. It made modest profits in 
1947 and 1948, and its annual report for 
the fiscal year ended August 31, 1949, 
to be released this month, will show a 
substantial net profit. 

Airlift Contract. Not all of S&W’s 
revenues have come from commercial 
air freight. 
a military 


A sizeable part came from 
contract under which 106 
flights were made carrying spare en- 
gines and parts in support of the Berlin 
airlift. And some came from passenger 


flights operated in order to get more 
utilization from aircraft during slack 
periods resulting from CAB limitations 
on the carrier’s frequency of service 
under its Letter of Registration. But 
neither of these categories of revenue 
equaled that of S&W’s commercial air 
freight operations, the company’s rec- 
ords w. 


A: V. Norden 
V. P 1 General Mgr. 
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Harold Montee 
Vice President 


Seaboard & Western’s success to date 
probably stems from the fact that, un- 
like many veterans who went into air 
transportation after the war, the Nor- 
dens are businessmen first and aviators 
second. Both are pilots with multi- 
engine tickets, but they are content to 
watch revenue and cost figures while 
others fly the freighters. 

Ray, the company’s 33-year-old presi- 
dent, had his first contact with aviation 
in 1934, when he went to work for Aero 
Insurance Underwriters. Arthur, 35- 
year-old executive vice president, was 
with the aviation division of Associated 
Agencies, Inc. Ray saw the possibilities 
of an all-freight carrier as early as 
1937 but did nothing about it at the 
time, chiefly because there was not then 
available a sufficiently economical and 
efficient transport plane. 

ATC Experience. Supplementing their 
knowledge of the fiscal end of air line 
operations gained from their insurance 
activities, the two brothers picked up 
valuable knowledge of flight operations, 
engineering and maintenance’ while 
serving with the Air Transport Com- 
mand during the war. They also found 
some kindred souls, such as C. D. Brell, 
now vice president of operations, and 
W. P. Neth, secretary and director of 
traffic, who had a lot of know-how that 
would be useful in operating an inter- 
national air freight line. 

After the war the group pooled their 
meager resources, bought a C-54 from 
the Air Force, took out incorporation 
papers in September, 1946, and then 
started on a tedious round of detail and 
paper work leading up to the first 
flight some eight months later. 

They suffered an early setback, when 
two additional C-54’s on order and 
about ready for delivery were destroyed 
in a hangar fire. The ships were covered 
by insurance, but S&W lost their utiliza- 
tion and the additional capacity they 


Wallace P. Neth 
Secretary 


Albert C. Jansen 
Sales 


needed in order to develop more busi- 
ness. Subsequently, additional aircraft 
were acquired, and today the company 
has a fleet of five C-54’s, two owned and 
three leased. 


Concentrates on Freight. From the 
start, S&W’s objective was to build up 
an air freight operation, as opposed to 
an air express or small-package busi- 
ness. The Nordens decided to concen- 
trate on the international field because 
they felt the domestic field was ade- 
quately covered, and the international 
field offered greater opportunities for 
pioneering and‘real traffic development 
work. And they felt there was a great 
future in all-freight operations. 

“There are hundreds of freight cars 
for every passenger coach operated by 
railreads, and there are scores of 
freighters and tramp steamers for every 
Queen Mary and S. S. America,” said 
Ray Norden, “so why shouldn’t there 
some day be dozens of freight planes 
for every passenger plane flying the 
Atlantic?” 

He admits that providing an inter- 
national service to 20 or more nations 
under an “air tramping” operational 
pattern has not been and still isn’t easy. 
A high level of organizational coordina- 
tion and planning has been required to 
cope with the many complexities aris- 
ing from a multiplicity of languages, 
wide variations in national philosophies 
and ways of doing business, and customs 
barriers and other international red 
tape. 

32 Countries. An idea of the diffi- 
culties S&W has encountered may be 
gleaned from the fact that its planes 
have operated into 72 airports in 32 
countries on six continents. 

To conduct such far-flung operations 
safely, effectively and economically, 
while still maintaining a necessary de- 
gree of flexibility, has called for the 
exercise of rigid control by the opera- 
tions section, and of the closest coor- 
dination between all divisions of the 
company: between the New York and 
European offices, between maintenance, 
traffic sales and operations departments, 
and between flight control and flight 
crews in the field. This, of course, calls 


Carl D. Brell 
V. P.—Operations 
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The Lockheed Constellation is the 
world’s most re-ordered four-engined 
transport. Most of the 14 major world 
operators that have purchased Con- 
stellations have re-ordered this luxury 
airliner again and again, some as 
often as six times. Such repeat orders 
prove that Constellation customers 
4 are satisfied customers. “The proof of 
F the pudding is in the eating!” 
Most recent purchaser of Constel- 
i lat is the Chicago & Southern Air 
Lin hich recently bought five Con- 
ste] ns. In 1919 alone. five major 
wo! irlines ordered a total of 41 
i ne\ nstellations. 
' lependable, profitable opera- 
ti Constellations over more than 
5.0 llion passenger miles. includ- 
ine rly 20.000 Atlantic crossings. 
co! tes a tried and proven record 
that created orders and re-orders. 
The stant world-wide demand has 
key Lockheed Constellation pro- 
duc line in continuous operation. 
- 
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for personnel of a high calibre and 
high technical proficiency. 


Typical of the personnel standards of 
the S&W organization are those of its 
pilots. Of 28 pilots and copilots, all but 
three copilots were captains of ATC 
planes during the war, had flown many 
of S&W’s present routes, and were ex- 
perienced in international flying and 
the operation of C-54 aircraft. After 29 
months with S&W (and including pre- 
vious experience), their flight time 
averages were as follows: 5,675 hours 
total, 3,625 hours of four-engined fly- 
ing, 3,025 hours of C-54 and DC-4 flying, 
131 North Atlantic crossings, and 451- 
000 over-ocean flight miles. 


Seven-Man Crew. S&W uses a seven- 
man crew consisting of three pilots, 
two radio operators, a navigator and a 
flight engineer, with the latter also 
handling en route maintenance. The 
company has nine crews for its five 
planes, with each crewman having 17 
or 18 days off per month. 

The pay of S&W crews 
$400-$600 monthly for 
engineers and copilots, 


ranges from 
navigators, flight 
to $800-$1,000 a 


month for captains. There also is an 
automatic $25-per-month wage increase 
every six months until the maximum 


scale within the individual's classifica- 


tion has been reached. 

Operationally, S&W’s major consider- 
ation after safety is economy of opera- 
tion, tempered by customer convenience 
and requirements. Its direct operating 
costs are about the same as those of 
certificated carriers, while its indirect 
costs are lower. This is because it 
leases three of its five planes, does a 
minimum of advertising, has no expen- 
sive ground stations and ticket offices to 
maintain, has its crews buy gasoline 
where it is cheapest, whenever possible, 


ew 









and has its maintenance done on a con- 
tract basis by Lockheed Aircraft Service 
and its subsidiary, Willis-Rose. 


Alternate Routings. Also, S&W crews 
have a choice of eight basic routes 
they may fly over the Atlantic, depend- 
ing upon weather and destination, and 
employ pressure pattern flying and 
cruise control to take advantage of pre- 
vailing weather conditions and permit 
maximum utility per gallon of gas. 

The company contracts for most of its 
services abroad, having sales handled 
by general agents at Brussels, Paris, 
Geneva, Bern, Zurich, Basil and Rome, 
and having its cargo handling done 
under contract with supervision by the 
traffic department. It has 15 employes 
abroad and about 125 employes all told. 

S&W’s business has grown steadily 
since it first started operating, and there 
is no indication of any diminution of 
volume. September was the largest 
freight month in its history, with a ton- 
mile record of 521,261, an increase of 
113% over September, 1948, volume of 
244,233 ton-miles. Commercial freight 
ton-miles for the first nine months of 
this year totaled 2,839,895, compared to 
2,085,800 for the comparable 1948 period. 

Right now, CAB limitations prevent 
them from operating a scheduled ser- 
vice, prevent them from operating with 
the kind of regularity needed for ag- 
gressive development of traffic, and 
cause them to get only about 5% hours 
a day of utilization from each of their 
planes, whereas 10 hours or more are 
needed for the most efficient and most 
economical operation. 

“We don’t want to carry 
gers and we don’t want any mail pay,” 
says Ray Norden. “All we want to do 
is carry freight, which feel our 
record proves us well qualified to do.” 
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A STATION WAGON to be used as a pilot model for assembly-line production at 
Keller Motors Corporation's Brussels plant is loaded into a Seaboard & Western Airlines’ 


C-54 at New York for lift to Brussels. 


Of lightweight construction and with low gas 


consumption it was made by Keller primarily to match the performance of European 


motor vehicles. It is one of a number 





of automobiles S&W has flown 


1947. 
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Major Aviation Bills Stalled 
As Congress Ends Session 


By Gerarp B. DosBen 


The history of civil aviation legisla- 
tion in the first session of the 81st Con- 
gress can better be written by stating 
what was not accomplished than on the 
basis of laws enacted. But the record 
cannot be judged as complete because 
this Congress is only at the half-way 
mark. All bills and resolutions retain 
their status in the second session. 

Most of the bills which were enacted 
into law relate to amendments to the 
Federal Airport Act. These amend- 
ments are important because in general 
they will improve the administration of 
the act and expedite and expand con- 
struction under the national airport 
program. 

Probably most important of these air- 
ports bills will permit a redistribution 
of unused airport funds (see table). If 
the President signs S. 1284 into law, 
some $17,000,000 in unobligated funds 
for the years 1947, 1948 and 1949 will 
be redistributed to the 48 states, $12,- 
815,213 under the 75% area and popu- 
lation formula and 25%, or $4,271,737, 
through the CAA Administrator’s dis- 
cretionary fund. The funds represent an 
accumulation of money which has not 
been used by more than 30 states. 


Subsidy Study. In the field of airline 
transportation, probably the most im- 
portant step taken involves a pilot study 
of separation of subsidy from air mail 
pay which has been ordered by the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee through a $10,000 contract 
with Ernst and Ernst, New York ac- 
countants. While the four major airlines 


have recommended separation, many of 
the smaller lines have urged against it. 
The study has far reaching implications 
and could possibly result in the rewrit- 
ing of the basic objectives of the Civil 
Aer utics Act. 


Effect of the failure of Congress to 


enact prototype transport aircraft con- 
struction legislation after dealing with 
the ject in the last two sessions will 
be { a few years hence. 

F e to repeal the 15% tax on 
trai rtation of persons is another item 
on debit side as far as the airlines 
are cerned. Some relief from the 
bur of this tax may come in the 
nex ssion. 


A’ Composition Bill. While this re- 


vie\ nerally avoids the military avia- 
tior d as far as legislation is con- 
cert the fact that Congress ad- 
jour without final action on the Air 
For ‘omposition bill H.R. 1437 leaves 


in t iir final disposition of a Senate 


ame ent which, if adopted, might 
dep: the aircraft manufacturers of 
mil of dollars through loss of the 
mili market on certain transport type 
airc 

The amendment obviously was de- 
NOVE4BER 1, 1949 


signed to prevent the military from de- 
veloping prototype transports which 
might be adaptable to civilian use but 
the language is so restrictive that in- 
dustry lawyers believe it would bar the 
military from purchasing such existing 
types as the Constellation, the DC-6, 
the Convair Liner and the Martin 
2-0-2. The bill is still in conference 
committee. 

The airlines won their battle to be 
exempted from the new provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act which 
set a minimum wage scale of 75c per 
hour. While the industry minimum for 
service employes is around 99c, and 
thus the new minimum would be with- 
out effect, the exemption for employes 


of air carriers covered under the Rail- 
way Labor Act relieves the airlines of 
dual government jurisdiction—the CAB 
and the Department of Labor. The 
bookkeeping alone would have been a 
considerable expense item. 

Star Routes. Legislation authorizing 
the expansion of star route air mail 
service promises to open a new, but 
somewhat limited, field of operation for 
the smaller transport operator. In some 
cases, new star air mail routes will re- 
place the donkey and the burro in 
carrying mail to mountainous areas. 
The law protects the airlines from new 
competition in this field of operations. 

Flight and technical schools are some- 
what better off under new Congressional 
action although the bill S. 2596 which 
would have nailed down some of more 
liberal provisions failed of passage in 
the House during the last days of the 
session. The hearings on the bill did 
result in some change of attitude on the 














. . ° . 
Redistribution of Unused Airport Funds 
This table shows the amount of unobligated funds that each state will receive 
under the redistribution plan which was passed by the House and Senate 
Portion of State share 
unobligated of redistributed State 
Unobligated _ balance avail- portion of apportionment 

balance as of able for dis- unobligated available 
State June 30,1949 cretionary us¢ balance for 1950 
Alabama . $ 697,524 $ 174,381 $ 245,809 $ 763,697 
Arizona 349,877 87,469 259,990 807,755 
Arkansas 137,671 34,418 204,741 636,104 
California .. 0 0 664,644 2,064,964 
Colorado 596,135 149,034 270,366 839,992 
Connecticut 330,617 82,654 94,729 294.311 
Delaware ......... 102,883 25,721 17,950 55,768 
District of Columbia 202,200 50,550 32,412 100,699 
Florida .... cee ee 188,245 47,061 217,095 674,487 
Georgia 0 0 273,937 851,085 
Idaho 370,913 92,728 198,434 616,508 
Illinois 0 0 504,171 1,566,394 
Indiana 0 0 242,375 753,027 
Iowa .. 0 0 239,974 745,569 
Kansas 377,023 94,256 257 886 801,219 
Kentucky 347,646 86,911 222,064 689,924 
Louisiana 665.303 166,327 217,540 675,869 
Maine 581,337 145,334 112,236 348,703 
Maryland ... 0 0 114,086 354,451 
Massachusetts 257,451 64,363 229,140 711,908 
Michigan 107,427 26,857 455,059 1,416,917 
Minnesota 0 0 314,411 976,834 
Mississippi 931,373 232,843 206,155 640,496 
Missouri ‘ 0 0 328,344 1,020,122 
Montana 1,625,710 406,427 331,675 1,030,470 
Nebraska 0 0 223,848 695 468 
Nevada ane 543,928 135,982 234,088 727,281 
New Hampshire 204,283 51,071 43,171 134,127 
New Jersey 0 0 219,460 681,834 
New Mexico 1,276,611 319,153 277,624 862,543 
BRST WOT cccccccce 0 0 767,588 2,384,798 
North Carolina 1,309,943 327,486 282,879 878,869 
North Dakota 905,529 226,382 177,455 551,330 
Ge. aacacene 473,565 118,391 428,602 1,331,611 
Oklahoma 291,798 72,949 258,373 802,732 
Oregon jaae 1,246,032 311,508 253,795 788.509 
Pennsylvania . ; 0 0 577,107 1,792,997 
Rhode Island . 232,418 58,104 37,255 115,748 
South Carolina 712,452 178,113 156,995 487,764 
South Dakota 350,049 87,512 190,710 592,512 
Tennessee .... 0 0 229,310 712,437 
Pe cabves0¢ 132,557 33,139 865,350 2,688,530 
Utah eee 265,731 66,433 202,484 629,091 
Vermont........ bai 0 0 37,364 116,085 
Vieginia ....... 0 0 217,891 676,958 
Washington : 0 0 230,549 716,286 
West Virginia .. , 0 0 142,592 443,016 
Wisconsin ; 0 0 289,700 900,058 
Wyoming ...... 1,272,719 318,180 214,800 667 356 
Seer ere $17,086,950 $ 4,271,737 $12,815,213 $39,815,213 
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“Tremendous Power Provides Extra Safety’ 
























“The tremendous reserve power of the Convair-Liner’s two 2,100- 
horsepower engines provides an extra margin of safety,” says 
Witpur L. Morrison, vice-president, Latin American Division. 
“This is the first thing Pan American World Airways demands of 
any new Clipper for its Latin American routes, where an enviable 
record of almost two and a half billion accident-free passenger miles 
has been chalked up in the past four years. 

“The Convair’s extra passenger capacity helps PAA bring air 
travel within the pocketbook reach of a still wider group of poten- 
tial travelers, in line with the company’s long-established policy 
of making the benefits of air travel available to the common man. 





*“PAA—America’s first and largest international airline—has 
always added the best in new equipment as soon as it was available, 
and we are proud to welcome the Convair to our Clipper fleet.” 


| “Ideal for Shorter Hauls” 


“From an operational standpoint, the Convair-Liner is an ideal air- 
plane for PAA’s shorter hauls,” says OLIVER J. STUDEMAN, opera- 
tions manager, Latin American Division. “Its performance reserve, 

| flight characteristics, and advanced design give it outstanding 
flexibility. This is reflected in more ‘on-time’ operations because 
of improved route patterns, ease of maintenance, ground handling 
and overall superior dependability.” 
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“Profitable Payloads from Shorter Runways” 





“Pan American World Airway’s 20 new Convair-Liners admirably 
solve our short-haul problems,” says HUMPHREY W. Toomey, man- 
ager, Latin American Division. “We needed a twin-engine Clipper 
with increased seating capacity and four-engine speed. The Con- 
vair provides this much more efficiently than four-engine equipment 
for flights under 500 miles. 

“Even on short flights it can climb quickly above unstable 
tropical air for smooth, over-weather flying. Its 30,000-foot ceiling 





enables it to clear the highest mountain ranges encountered on 
PAA’s 70,000-mile network of Latin American routes. With the 
Convair we can also operate with a profitable payload from shorter 
runways than with four-engine equipment.” 





“Truly a Pilot’s Airplane” 


“PAA pilots have found the Convair-Liner ideal from an airman’s 
viewpoint,” says Lewis C. Linpsey, chief pilot, Latin Ameri- 
can Division. “It is maneuverable and easy to handle. They are 
enthusiastic about its pilot-designed cockpit and its automatic- 
feathering, reversible-pitch propellers, which greatly decreases the 
landing run, with less wear and tear on brakes and tires. 


“Our pilots also like the Convair’s pressurized cabin, which 





maintains low-altitude pressures even when cruising at over-weather 





3 altitudes, thus eliminating the anoxia which is mainly responsible 
oS for pilot and passenger fatigue. 
Z “The Convair-Liner is truly a pilot's airplane.” 
9 
a? ; + 
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part of Veterans Administration o/‘icials 
who administer the so-called G. |. Bij] 
of Rights. 

Students will have more latitude in 
resuming courses in flight training, and 
eligibility requirements now pui the 
burden of proof, through the filing of 
affidavits, on the Veterans Administra- 
tion rather than on the veteran, under 
the “complete justification” procedure. 
The Senate bill definitely lifted flight 
training from the avocational and 
recreational classification which has been 
applied to certain other courses of 
study. 

Other bills which were passed affect- 
ing airports are those which provide 
that the government shall pay 75% of 
the expense of high intensity lighting 
on CAA-designated instrument-landing 
runways; permits 10% increase in Fed- 
eral airport grants made necessary by 
increases in construction costs; exempts 
contracts of $2,000 or less from minimum 
wage requirements of the Davis-Bacon 
Act; authorizes advance payments to 
contractors on airport construction as 
work progresses, and authorized appro- 
priations for airport projects in the 
Virgin Islands and Alaska. 

The Congress also passed a bill which 
raises the total amount of duty free 
exports which may be brought into this 
country to $500 by increasing from $100 
to $200 the exemption on certain goods 
brought into this country by a tourist 
who has been outside its borders for 
more than 48 hours. Under another law, 
a tourist may bring into this country 
$300 every six months if he has been 
out of the country more than 12 days. 





Aviation Calendar 


Nov. 3-4—SAE Fuels and Lubricants 
meeting, Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Mo 

Nov. 9-11—Aviation Distributors and 
Manufacturers Ass’n annual meeting, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana. 

Nov. 16-18—National Aviation 
Trades Association 10th annual con- 
vention, Hotel Roosevelt, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana 

Nov. 30—‘“Aviation Day” luncheon 
(Chicago Association of Commerce 
auspices), Sherman Hotel, Chicago 
Illinois. 

Dec. 17—Institute of the Aeronau- 
tical Sciences 13th annual Wright 
Brothers lecture, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Washington, D.C 

Jan. 9-13—SAE annual meeting and 
engineering display, Hotel Book- 
Cadillac, Detroit, Michigan. 

Jan, 13-15—18th Annual All Ameri- 
can Air Maneuvers, Miami, Florida. 

Jan. 23—Institute of the Aeronau- 
tical Sciences annual Honors Night 
dinner, Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y 

Jan. 23-26—Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences 18th annual meet- 
ing, technical sessions, Hotel Avr, 
New York, N. ¥ 


International 

Nov. 1—ICAO AGA Division mvet- 
ing, Montreal. 

Nov. 8—IATA Traffic Conferences, 
Mexico City. 

Nov. 10—IATA COM Middle Ea 

Nov. — Clearing House Sub-Com- 
mittee, Mexico City. 

Dec. 10—IATA COM European 
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Aero Commander Production 


Slated for Oklahoma City 


A financing program which will en- 
able the Aero Design and Engineering 
Corp. of Culver City, Calif., to go into 
production on its five-to-seven-place, 
all-metal, twin-engined, airline-type 
Areo Commander as soon as the air- 
craft is type certificated has now been 
arranged, according to T. R. Smith, 
president of the company. 

Oklahoma City and Philadelphia capi- 
tal, Smith said, is going into the com- 
pany, which originally was formed by 
a group of former Douglas aircraft en- 
gineers. The plane will be manufac- 
tured in Oklahoma City. 

Type certification should be com- 
pleted by the first of the year, or shortly 
thereafter, Smith said, making it pos- 
sible to have production models by mid- 
1950. Sales price has not been definitely 
set, but fully equipped it will not ex- 
ceed $30,000, Smith said. 

The prototype of the “Aero Com- 
mander,” first flown in the spring of 
1948, now has accumulated about 205 
hours of flight time, much of it in 
flights to the midwest and east, and 
experience has demonstrated better per- 
formance than the original specifica- 


With controllable pitch propellers, 
maximum speed guarantee has been in- 
creased from 181 to 187 mph, using the 
Lycoming 190 hp engines with which 
the five-place prototype is equipped. 
The new specifications estimate cruising 
speed at 70% rated power at 10,000 ft. 
at 181 mph. 

Lycoming’s new 250 hp engine will 
be optional equipment on the “Aero 
Commander,” and the larger power 
plant will make possible a seven-place 
version along with an increase in take- 
off gross weight from 4,500 to 4,800 lbs. 
Smith said Lycoming is to have a pair 
of the new 250 hp engines ready to 
ship for a demonstration installation in 
the “Aero Commander” very shortly. 


Spare-Time Project. The Aero Com- 
mander was designed and the prototype 
built as a spare-time project by Smith 
and his associates working evenings 
end on week-ends. The group also 
financed the project up to that point, 
but was confronted with the problem 
of obtaining new financing to pay for 
the cost of type certification of the 
plane and to go into production. 

Smith said the arrangement is for 





tions. the Oklahoma City and Philadelphia in- 
New detail specifications of performance for the Aero Commander are as follows: 
Bngimes (2) Lgeaeming .....ccccccsccccccccccvcccees A-435A GO-435A 
Power Ratings Takeoff bhp ...........---.++++55 190 265 
at Sea Level. Rated DP ........-scccssccccvcees 190 240 
Gross Weight Takeoff Ibs. ...........-+--eeeeeseees 4,500 4,500 4,800 
Maximum Speed at Seu Level ..........-.seeeeeeee 187 198 
Stalling Speed at Sea Level 
ee Ws, TT CD cnnccdeccsdvcsdténccecscorvaneane 67 67 69 
F — down, Gear down .... siashy 59 59 61 
Distance to takeoff over 50 ft. obstacle. 
Hard surface runway . veneea 1,350 1,200 1,250 
Distance to land over 50 ft. ‘obstacle. 
Hard surface runway ................ 1,350 1,450 1,550 
Service Ceiling at Rated Power 
CD: Be TEE Kdeasavisivcccviins ee 20,000 ft. 23,000 ft 
TED siedecancatbondssecentaennessvasanes Re 6,000 ft. 8,500 ft 
Following are estimated performance items: 
Cruising Speed at S.L. 75% Rated Power ......... 175 mph 175 mph 184 mph 
Maximum Climb Ist Minute at Sea Level ..... 1,200 fpm 1,650 fpm 
Maximum Range 105 gals. ...............cseee0-: 800 miles 
Cruising Speed at 10,000 ft. 70% Rated Power ... 181 mph 196 mph 194 mph 
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ment of the wing, fuselage and powerplants. 
performance exceeding original specifications. 


vestors first to finance the certification. 
Financing of production is contingent 
upon the certification. 

The Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce has taken an interest in the 
project and is assisting in obtaining 
the plant where the craft will be pro- 
duced, Smith said. 

Smith and his associates believe the 
Aero Commander will be a _ flexible 
transport craft which will attract a 
ready market, especially where twin- 
engine power is desired. The ship will 
fly as fast and as far as a DC-3, but at 
a cost comparing favorably with a four- 
place single engine ship, Smith pointed 
out. 


American's Three-Quarters 
Net Close to $6 Million 


American Airlines last fortnight re- 
ported a net profit of $5,935,000 after 
taxes through September 30, as against 
a net loss of $3,416,000 for the compar- 
able nine-month period last year. 

Total operating revenues this year 
were $77,554,803 and total operating ex- 
penses amounted to $69,149,869. Rev- 
enues were up 21% over 1948, while 
operating costs were down from 55c to 
46c per revenue ton mile. Profit for the 
third quarter was $2,399,000, compared 
with $682,000 in the same quarter of 
1948. 

American's directors have declared a 
quarterly dividend of $875 per share 
on the company’s $3.50 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, payable De- 
cember 1 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on November 15. 


Due Process Challenge 
Raised in Accident Case 


The right of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to act as “witness, court, and 
prosecution” in a proceeding against a 
carrier has been challenged in New 
York at a resumed hearing in CAB'’s 
enforcement case against Strato-Freight, 
Inc. 

The challenge was made by George 
Berkowitz, attorney for Strato-Freight, 
which is charged with negligence in 
connection with the loss of one of its 
planes near Puerto Rico last June with 
a toll of 53 lives. 
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The clean serodynamic - of the Aero Soasaaier are shown in this front view illustrating the aleve « arrange- 
The first airplane has accumulated 205 hours flying time with 
Estimated price is under $30,000. 
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Between the Lines 


By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 








TAF Not Neglected 


The charge has been made repeatedly, 
most recently by Navy officers in the 
unification hearings on Capitol Hill, that 
the Air Force’s concentration of funds 
in the Convair B-36 has brought about 
a neglect of tactical, or ground support, 
air power. 

The Air Force has vigorously denied 
the charge every time it has been made. 

Thus it was with considerable inter- 
est that we attended, last week, Opera- 
tion Combine IV, a demonstration of 
the capabilities of tactical air warfare, 
at Eglin Air Force Base, Fla. The Air 
Force puts on this show each year for 
the benefit of Army and Navy officers, 
to indoctrinate them in the administra- 
tion and operation of tactical air power. 

At Eglin we found evidence that the 
Tactical Air Force could use more 
money than is being allocated it. We 
would not say, however, that tactical 
air is being neglected. The word “neg- 
lect” implies weeds growing up around 
the headquarters and planes rusting on 
the line. There is definitely no such 
situation in the Tactical Air Force. We 
might, however, state that, in at least 
two cases, budget stress on strategic 
bombing equipment is causing the sub- 
ordination of tactical air power. 


Cases in Point. The two particu- 
lar instances were the glider and light 
bomber categories. We noticed, in a 
glider assault demonstration, that the 
gliders in use were Waco G-15’s, orig- 
inally developed in 1942 and capable of 
carrying ony 16 troops. Now the Air 
Force has a later model glider, the 





This is the 


Thunderjet Firepower— ,,. ,.;. 


Thunderjet, the F-84E, destined for service with the Tactical 
Air Force. The "E" packs probably the greatest firepower ever 
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Chase G-18A, an all-metal craft which 
can carry exactly twice as many troops, 
developed in 1946. As far as we know, 
the development of powered assault 
transports has not eliminated the glider 
as a weapon; there might arise con- 
ditions under which the use of a glider 
would be essential. 

The Air Force apparently does not 
consider the glider outmoded, since it 
is still building mew experimental 
gliders. But no G-18a’s were ever pro- 
cured, probakly because by saving up 
the money that would be spent on about 
50 of them the Air Force could buy 
another B-36. 

The light bomber is another case 
wherein a cramped budget has caused 
a change in the operational tactics of 
the Tactical Air Force. When the North 
American B-45, a four-jet bomber with 
speed, range and bomb-carrying ca- 
pacity, made its debut, it was hailed as 
the answer to the light bomber problem. 
Now, however, it appears that the B-45 
is doomed to be just another exhibit at 
the Smithsonian. 

Costly Upkeep. We were informed 
by no less an authority than Maj. Gen. 
Robert M. Lee, deputy commanding 
general of Continental Air Command 
for tactical operations, that the B-45 
will probakly drop out of the picture 
as a Tactical Air Force weapon because 
of its costliness of procurement and 
operation. Lee admitted that it was 
an excellent airplane, but there just 
wasn’t money enough to keep it going. 

This does not mean that no B-45’s 
will see service. Although the Air Force 
canceled contracts for the last 51 planes 


. 


latest model of 
Force's Republic 


installed on a fighter-type plane—32 five-inch HVAR's (high 


velocity aircraft rockets) in addition to the regular six 


-50 caliber machine guns. 
can carry 12 five-inch HVAR's and two 1200-lb. Tiny Tim rockets. 


ordered (in order to buy B-36’s, in- 
cidentally), there are still 139 B-45’s 
in production, enough for almost three 
groups. But the last of these 139 
bombers will be completed just about 
a year from now—and a plane out of 
production is worthless to us in an 
emergency, since we would be unable 
to expand the “dead” production line 
in a hurry. 

We do not believe, as has been 
charged, that the Air Force has “all 


its eggs in one basket,” the basket 
being the B-36. We do think, though, 
that it has too many of the eggs in that 


basket. And we are somewhat annoyed 
at the Air Force’s persistent efforts to 
create the impression that the B-36 is 
only a drop in the Air Force bucket 


Ridicules Charges. Witness, for in- 
stance, the recent statement of Secretary 
of the Air Force W. Stuart Symington 
before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. The Secretary deplored the 
“eggs in one basket” assertions, calling 
them “ridiculous.” Then he proceeded 
to dispense some figures, showing what 
a pitiable little B-36 force we actually 
have. 

“In previous testimony,” he said, “I 
pointed out that only four out of 8 
groups are to be equipped with B-36 
bombers.” This would be eight and 
one half per cent of the entire Air 
Force structure. But note that he care- 
fully included the word “bombers.” By 
including it, he excluded the two groups 
of RB-36’s, the reconnaissance versions. 
Now the only reason for having an 
RB-36 is that, if you have a 10,000-mile 
bomber you must have a_ 10,000-mile 
recon plane. 

Therefore, in discussing the scope of 
the B-36 program, doesn’t it seem a 
little more practical to include all the 
planes? The purpose in drawing a line 
of demarcation between bomber and 
recon is obviously only to lower the 
percentage figure. With the recon 
groups, the percentage becomes twelve 
and one half. We can’t recall any pre- 
vious time when one plane type ac- 
counted for one-eighth of all AF planes 
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In furthering his argument, Symington 
said that, of the 5,309 planes which will 
be procured during the fiscal years 1949, 
1950 and 1951, only 154 will be B-36’s. 
This is only 2.9% of the total, he pointed 
out. Well, that’s like comparing peas 
with watermelons. What sort of yard- 
stick is it that compares an airplane 
which costs $6,248,686 per unit with a 
helicopter or liaison plane? 


Financial Arithmetic. The only ac- 
curate way to measure the scope of the 
B-36 program is in dollars. Symington 
said that the B-36 expenditures for the 
three years will amount to 16.3% of the 
total, a pretty good chunk in itself when 
you consider the number of plane types 
among those 5,309 planes. Our arith- 
metic, however, is apparently not as 
good as the Secretary’s. No matter how 
we twist it, we keep getting 22.4%. 

The cost of the 154 B-36’s plus spares 
will be $965,000,000, if information pre- 
viously released by the Air Force is 
accurate. This is based on Symington’s 
statement that the total B-36 program 
from 1941 through 1951 will be $1,450,- 
000,000. Another Air Force statement 
listed the cost of the program prior to 
fiscal 1949 as $485,000,000. This leaves 
the aforementioned $965,000,000 for 1949, 
‘50 and °51. The total procurement bud- 
get for these three years will be in the 
neighborhood of $4,250,000,000. We still 
get 22.4%. 

All this is just to show that the Air 
Force is sometimes guilty of that which 
it has so bitterly accused its detractors— 
warping information. And also to point 
out that there are a lot of eggs in that 
basket. 

Regardless of the concentration of 
funds on the B-36, however, the Tactical 
Air Force does not appear to be suffer- 
ing for equipment except as in the two 
cases we mentioned. 


Thunderjet. The principal piece of 
equipment is the Republic F-84 Thunder- 
jet, an extremely versatile airplane. In 
the Eglin demonstrations it showed its 
capabilities: dive bombing, parafrag 
(parachute fragmentation tombs) con- 


tra-troop bombing, strafing and rocket 
bombing. Gen. Lee indicated that the 
Thunderjet will probably become the 
mainstay of the Tactical Air Force. It 
has speed, maneuverability, sufficient 
range for the tasks assigned it and tre- 
mencdous capacity. 


An example of that capacity is the 
F-84 (pictured) which can carry 32 
five h rockets. 


I e troop carrying department, TAF 
is in good shape. It now has the 
Fair: vild C-82 Packet, and plenty of 
the ind will soon get the C-82’s suc- 
ces the C-119. In addition, there are 
a ninber of troop-carrying aircraft in 
the ‘evelopment stage. 

Ou» conclusion was that tactical air is 
not )- ‘ng “neglected,” just pushed a trifle 
to tho rear, but not out of sight. And if 
the ». narkable demonstrations of bomb- 
ing | strafing accuracy we witnessed 
at '\in can be taken as a criterion, 


TAF »akes up in ability what it might 
lack ‘) equipment. 
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Production Spotlight 


58-Group AF: Aircraft manufacturers are now in the peculiar 
position of not knowing how much military money will come their 
way in fiscal 1950, despite the fact that Congress passed an appropri»- 
tion bill calling for a 58-group Air Force. This is due to the fact that 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson and the President may impound thai 
portion of the money appropriated over and above the amount required 
for the 48-group Air Force they sought. Their repeated insistence on 
the 48-group figure makes this a definite possibility. 

The 58-group program’s chances of implementation rest with Rep. 
Carl Vinson, D., Ga., chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. Vinson, angered by Johnson’s announced plans to cut the 
services below the amounts appropriated, indicated that he might 
ask Congress for amendments to the unification law which would 
require that the administration permit the services to spend all the 
money Congress gives them. 


1951 Outlook: The Military procurement picture for 1951 appears 
to be following the pattern set in fiscal 1950: the outlook is bright 
for Air Force plane builders but dim for Navy contractors. Secretary 
Johnson disclosed on Capitol Hill that the budget ceiling for fiscal 
1951 has been set at $13 billion, $1.4 billion lower than the original 
ceiling set for fiscal 1950. The inference to be drawn from Johnson’s 
remarks is that the 1951 budget is even more lopsided in favor of the 
Air Force than the 1950 budget. In discussing planned cuts out of 
the 1950 budget, Johnson revealed that the Air Force will be cut 
only $196,000,000, conipared to the Navy’s $357,000,060 and the Army’s 
$376,000,000. The cuts are based on a plan to “phase into” the 1951 
budget, Johnson said, an indication that the Air Force will again get 
the lion’s share in 1951. 


First Flight: Chase Aircraft Co.’s XC-123, Air Force assau!t 
transport, successfully completed its first test flight on Oct. 14 at West 
Trenton, N. J. The plane took off in 12 seconds, landed in six. Al- 
though someone started the rumor that it groundlooped on landing, 
the loop was nothing more than a sharp kick to the right, caused bv 
a shimmying nose wheel, when the propellers were reversed. 


Bell Resumes: Beil Aircraft Corp. resumed operations on Oct. 
19 after a four-month strike as the union voted to ratify an agree- 
ment empowering a state fact-finding board to arbitrate all issues in 
the debate Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp.’s board has 
authorized the purchase of the land and buildings now occupied by 
four Fairchild divisions (Ranger, Stratos, Al-Fin and Pilotless Plane) 
at Farmingdale, L. I., for about $1,125,000. 


Boom Fueling: The Air Force has officially confirmed the exist- 
ence of a new, rigid boom in-flight refueling system, developed by 
Boeing Airplane Co. The system consists of a telescoping refueling 
boom carried beneath the tail of the tanker which is inserted into a 
special socket in the nose of the receiving plane. Fuel is then 
transferred by a pressure pump. Contact with the receiving socket 
is made by “flying” the boom into the socket, a technician controlling 
the motion of the boom by means of control surfaces called “rud- 
devators.” The system provides a much faster method of refueling in 
flight. 


Industry Briefs: Link Aviation, Inc., is Miiiding two new types 
of Link trainers for the Navy, each of which will duplicate the 
specific aircraft in every detail. The trainers are replicas of the 
Douglas F3D-1 Skynight jet fighter and the North American SNJ 
Texan trainer. Link will build 27 SNJ trainers and four F3D’s . 
Beech Aircraft Corp. has received a Navy contract for the modifica- 
tion and overhaul of another 100 twin-engine Beechcraft. The con- 
tract is worth about $3,000,000 Globe Corp.’s Aircraft Division 
is also a Navy contract recipient, with an order for a production 
quantity of KD2G-2 pulse-jet powered pilotless aircraft targets 
for gunnery training Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. re- 
ceived a $600,000 subcontract from Boeing Airplane Co. for the manu- 
facture of tools and detailed parts for the jet pods on Boeing’s B-47 
bomber Stratos Corp., subsidiary of Fairchild, was awarded 
contracts totaling over $500,000 for Stratos S60-5 cabin superchargers 
for installation on American Airlines’ fleet of 74 Convair-Liners. 
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FLEXIBILITY 


Buying job-designed Bendix Radio 
allows you to choose for yourself, 
from a single reliable source, any type 
of i lation, or any bination of 
equipment—because Bendix Radio 
builds a complete line of aviation radios. 
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ECONOMY 


For the private flyer, Bendix Radio 
builds airline quality equipment at 
prices exactly proportioned to every 
job and every purse—from a small 
battery-operated receiver on up. 
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Yours with all Bendix Equipment from a 
$30 Battery Receiver to Advanced GCA! 


Bendix Radio’s battery receivers have been selected 
as emergency equipment on a big western transport 
fleet. Bendix Radio’s GCA is the standard in its field. 
The reason is simple. Plane owners, plane builders 
and pilots in every field have more reason to trust 
Bendix Radio communication and navigation equip- 
ment because more planes have flown more miles 
with Bendix Radio than any other make. 

The facts behind that record are considerably more complex. 
They involve years of specialization . .. the largest and most 
modern plant . .. an engineering staff without an equal... 
L research that never says “‘Good enough.” 

Aim On But results are what count, and on its record alone, Bendix Radio 
en eee deserves to be your choice whether you require the simplest 
receiver for the smallest personal plane or complete equipment 
for trans-world flight. 


BENDIX RADIO DIVISION of 
BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND aueneein enaoetanee 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division + 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


George C. Van Nostrand, former assist- 
ant vice president for American Air- 
lines in Washington, has taken up the 
duties of vice president and general 
manager of American Airlines de Mex- 
ico, with offices in Mexico City. He 
succeeds Jacques de Sibour, former 
European sales manager for American 
Overseas Airlines and operational head 
of the Mexican subsidiary since last 
February, The latter resigned for per- 
sonal reasons that required his return 
to the United States. 


Richard C. Coleman, for the past two 
years regional personnel manager for 
Eastern Air Lines in Atlanta, has been 
appointed system employment manager. 
succeeding William Griffith, recently 
promoted to superintendent of passenger 
service. 


Carl J. Setter, chief cost analyst for 
Continental Air Lines since 1939, joined 
Western Air Lines on October 16 in 
the same capacity. 


C. W. Smith has resigned as assistant 
to Stanley de J. Osborne, vice president 
of Eastern Air Lines, to enter private 
business as a consultant to airline per- 
sonnel on the sales value of tariffs and 
schedules, 


—OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE— 


Russell L. Wageneck has been ap- 
pointed manager of maintenance for 
Capital Airlines. He formerly was in 
charge of the maintenance and over- 
haul activities of Slick Airways. During 
the war he was a production executive 
in Curtiss-Wright’s plant at Buffalo. 


Howard R. Donalson, station manager 
for National Airlines at Norfolk since 
1946, has been transferred to Newark in 
the same capacity, replacing W. G. 
Cadamuro, who joined NAL’s staff at 
Idlewild Airport. John H. Robertson 
becomes operations manager at Nor- 
folk in addition to his former duties as 
reservations manager. 


E. Ray Statton has been appointed 
manager of Transocean Air Lines’ new 
charter and contract operation between 
Boeing Field, Seattle, and points in 
Alaska and the Aleutians. 


Fred B. Turner has been renamed sta- 
tion manager for National Airlines at 
New Bern, N. C., where he had been 
serving in that capacity when NAL 
temporarily suspended service there 
two years ago. 


———TRAFFIC & SALES-———— 


Robert K. Vernon, who has been with 
Western Air Lines’ district sales office 
in Los Angeles since 1944, has become 
sales representative for the tri-county 


area served by WAL since it began 
operations into Ontario, Calif., Octo- 
ber 27. 
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George C. Van Nostrand 
Goes to Mexico City 


Douglas Stockdale, formerly a_ special 
representative in New York of the 
Latin American Division of Braniff Air- 
ways, is now district manager for Trans 
World Airline in Mexico City. He was 
Braniffs executive representative in 
Mexico for eight years and was for a 
while vice president of Aerovias Bra- 
niff, S. A. 


Kendall J. Mau, assistant to the adver- 
tising director of Western Air Lines 
since March, 1948, has left the airline 
to join the Los Angeles Daily News as 
assistant to the promotion director. 


F. K. Purinton has been appointed di- 
rector of publications and mail services 
for American Airlines, replacing H. M. 
Byrnes, resigned. A former newspaper- 
man, he joined American Overseas Air- 
lines as a staff engineer in 1945. 


Michael E. Cole has resigned as general 
traffic manager of Southwest Airways 
to become vice 
president of traffic 
and sales for Bon- 
anza Ajir Lines 
newly-certificated 
feeder carrier, with 
headquarters in Las 
Vegas, Cole joined 
Southwest when it 
was organized in 
1946, and before 
that had been with 
Capital Airlines’ 





Cole 


department for 11 years. 


traffic 


Frances Murphy, former supervisor of 
counter sales for United Air Lines at 
Seattle, has been named women’s traf- 
fic representative there. 


Ralph Radcliffe, American Aijrlines 
sales manager in Tuscon, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the new Arizona 
State Aviation Committee. 


— 


John W. Hutchinson has been named 
regional traffic manager for Northwest 
Airlines at Washington, where he was 
district traffic manager during the latter 
part of the war. He went to Baltimore 
in 1946 as manager of the 2-O-2 pro- 
curement project during the building 
of NWA’'’s fleet of Martin 2-O-2 aircraft 
at the Glenn L. Martin plant 


Others in the News 


R. W. Markley, Jr., has joined the staff 
of the Aircraft Industries Association 
as assistant to George Hannuam, direc- 
tor of the Industry Planning Service 
He has been serving until recently as 
assistant to the director of contract re- 
quirements and flight tests for the Doug- 
las Aircraft Company. In his new AIA 
post, he will act as secretary of the 
Comptrollers Committee and _ handle 
details of procurement regulations and 
renegotiation and accounting problems 


William B. Bergen has been promoted 
from director of the Glenn L. Martin 
Company's Special 
Weapons  Depart- 
ment to the posi- 
tion of chief engi- 
neer, in complete 
charge of Martin 
engineering activi- 
ties. D. Roy Shoults 
has resigned as vice 
president - engi- 
neering. Bergen has 
played an increas- 





Bergen ingly important 

role in the Martin 

engineering department since joining 
the company after graduation from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1937. He received the Lawrence 


Sperry Award of the Institute of Aero- 
nautical Sciences in 1943 for his “theo- 
retical and experimental investigations 
of dynamic loads on aircraft.” 


Philip M. Willcox, former executive of 
United Air Lines and TACA Airways 
S. A., has been appointed base manager 
of Willis-Rose Corp., Lockheed Aircraft 
Service’s recently-acquired maintenance 
installation at Idlewild Airport. 


Capt, Burton E. English, former chief 
of the Air Force section of the De 
partment of Defense Security Review 


Branch, has been named to fill the pub- 
lic relations position with the Aircraft 
Industries Association recently vacated 
by William G. Key. English was to take 
over about Nov. 1 after separation from 
the Air Force. 

Charles J. Roggi, an engineering ane 
research consultant in aviation and re 
lated fields, has undertaken specia! work 
in airway and airport economics as @ 
staff member of the research depart 
ment of the Air Transport Association 
He was transport aircraft manager for 
Fairchild Aircraft Division for sever 


years and before that did engineeriné 
work for American Airlines and Cu 
tiss-Wright. 
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over about November 1, after separating 
from the Air Force. 


Robert T. Kenney, formerly assistant 
to the director of public relations for 
the Glenn L. Martin Company and more 
recently account representative for the 
J. Walter Thompson Co. in Washington, 
has been appointed director of public 
relations of Fairchild Engine and Air- 
plane Corporation’s Aircraft Division 
at Hagerstown, Md. 


Paul Azinger, special assistant to the 
factory manager, and Alex F. Manella, 
production superintendent in charge of 
the hub and assembly departments, 
have become the first recipients of 25- 
year service pins in the Hamilton 
Standard Division of United Aircraft. 


Wooten Resigns Presidency 
Of Alaska Airlines 


James A. Wooten resigned his posi- 
tion as president of Alaska Airlines to 
become chairman of the board of Near 
East Air Transport, Inc., which re- 
portedly conducts air transport opera- 
tions in the Near East and Palestine, 
using C-46 and DC-4 aircraft leased 
from Alaska Airlines. 


Court Rejection Clears 
Ft. Worth Federal Funds 


Final obstacle in the use of $800,000 
in Federal funds for the construction of 
the Ft. Worth International Midway 
Airport near Ft. Worth, Tex., appeared 
to have been removed last week when 
the U. S. Supreme Court refused to rule 
on the dispute between the cities of 
Dallas and Ft. Worth. The latter city 
has available more than $900,000 in 
matching funds. 

Bitterness of the dispute over the 
construction of this airport, which 
Dallas claimed would virtually ruin 
Love Field, Dallas, as a public airport, 
first broke forth on the floor of Con- 
gress when Rep. J. Frank Wilson (D., 
Dallas) succeeded in having passed a 
motion which eliminated $800,000 for 
the Midway Airport project from a CAA 
appropriation bill. 

Later, following a hearing, the Senate 
restored the item and a Senate-House 
conference committee adopted the Sen- 
ate version which later was ratified by 
both levislative bodies. CAA soon there- 
after de available the $800,000 grant 
under ‘he fiscal 1949 airport program. 

Dall then took the issue to the 
Supre Court on a petition which 
asked ‘he court to restrain the CAA 
from {ornishing these funds for the 
Midwa project. First announcement of 
the co: t's ruling did not give the basis 
for the rejection of the petition other 
than to state that the court would not 
help se'tle the dispute. 

Airlincs serving the area were re- 
ported ‘o be backing Ft. Worth on the 
sroun: that Ft. Worth’s Meacham 
Field ould not accommodate four- 
engined aircraft. 
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Airline Commentary 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 





AN ever-present problem at airports serving a sizeable amount of airline 
**% traffic is the information booth. It’s usually considered to be an added 
expense to an airport without any compensating revenues. But Louis 
Inwood, Kansas City’s aviation director, has other ideas. He asked for 
bids for the privilege of operating the airport’s information counter—and 
got plenty of response. He’s actually going to make money from the 
counter. The reason: the bidders are consolidating car hire, plane hire, 
secretarial help and various other miscellaneous terminal services, all 
revenue-producing, in exchange for the privilege of operating a counter 
which will, because of its name, attract all manner of inquiries. It’s a good 
tip for other airport managers. 
. 
Poor Bob Hodder, American Airlines’ sales manager in Oklahoma 
City, is having a rough time. The current Oklahoma City fad among 
all his friends, wherever he goes, is to greet him with: “Well, here’s 
Hodder—and there’s no hodder man in town.” Must be rough to have 
a name that invites puns like that. 
o 
Have you seen that DC-6 that Capital Airlines is flying? At least you 
might think it’s a DC-6. Here’s the story. Capital uses DC-4’s in competi- 
tion with the DC-6’s of United and American out of Washington. One day 
Slim Carmichael, Capital’s head man, was remarking about how the casual! 


observer would notice little exterior difference between the two planes, 
except that the DC-6 has square windows while the DC-4’s are round. 
Which led to an idea. He suggested that they paint around the windows 
of one of the DC-4’s so that said windows looked square instead of round. 
It was done, as you can see in the accompanying picture. And a goodly 
number of passengers have asked when Capital acquired DC-6’s. Maybe 
they think they’re riding in one (Capital hopes). 
e 


Last month British Overseas Airways booked a round-the-world 
passenger out of Washington, D. C., which is not too unusual, except 
that the passenger’s request was a little out of the ordinary. He 
asked BOAC to please send his detailed itinerary to 110 of his friends, 
so that they would know where to write to him during the two- 
months’ trip. Instead of putting this request in the unreasonable 
category, Donald Erskine Crum, BOAC’s Washington manager, saw 
a way to get BOAC’s name before 110 prospects. So he got the 
mimeograph working, and turned out a three-page letter, listing 
arrival and departure times at each of 14 points, together with the 
addresses at which the passenger could be reached. By coincidence 
there was attached to each letter a BOAC round-the-world booklet 
and a world-wide timetable. 

* 

Seems that we remember the airlines giving some consideration to the 
feasibility of holding a fair, similar to the Railroad Fair that has been 
showing in Chicago for the past two summers. The latter fair, in case you 
didn’t see it, had all kinds of engines and trains on exhibit, from the old 
wood burners up to the present, plus many other displays. Anyway, the 
attendance figures have been released. In the two summers, 5,233,552 per- 
sons paid to see the fair—2,500,813 in 1948 and 2,732,739 in 1949. We know 
there are lots of things to be considered in deciding to hold an airline fair, 
or an airline-manufacturing-military-suppliers fair. But if it were found 
possible to swing a deal, we'll bet it would overshadow the railroad show. 
If five million people will turn out to look at trains, there are lots more 
than that who would love to get near an airplane. 
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You want speed... 


The Beechcraft Bonanza cruises at 170 miles 
per hour at 8,000 feet, using only 56% of en- 
gine’s maximum rated take-off power. No en- 
gine overload. Top speed of 184 miles per hour 
at sea level. (Bonanza performance figures 








IC advantages 








from the owner’s 
viewpoint 











. - . but you want strength and rug- 
gedness, too. See how well the ship 
handles on short, rough fields. See that low, 
sturdy landing gear with wide tread and struts 
exclusively cross-braced. No pitching — be- 
cause of nose gear position and long wheel 
base. Allows greater braking. 

















135 pounds of baggage. 


You want high performance 


Your Beechcraft Bonanza has a range of 750 
miles, a service ceiling of 17,100 feet. You 
get the extra speed with an extra margin of 
safety. Carries four people and more than 





750 MILE 


.- but you want economy, too. 


Beechcraft Bonanza fuel consumption amounts 
to only 914 gallons per hour at cruising speed. 
Because of lack of engine overload, there’s less 
engine wear. Seat-mile cost reaches as low as 


















You want safety . 


Tough, sturdy framework gives you safety 
“plusses.” Rated in utility category at full 
gross weight, with a limit flight load factor 
of 4.4 G’s, the Beechcraft A35 Bonanza under- 
went radio controlled dive tests at 275 miles 
per hour, pulling out safely at 3 G’s, 










@ Top speed, 184 mph 
® Cruising speed, 170 mph 
® Range, 750 miles 


@ Service ceiling, 17,100 
feet 


@ Fuel economy, 9% gal. 


per hour 





(compare these 
performance features 


Compare these 
comfort features 
®@ Exclusive retractable 
step 
@ Limousine entrance 
® Insulated, sound-proofed 
cabin 
@ Quickly removable rear seat 
@ Luggage compartment 
accessible two ways 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS on 





114 cents. Real savings! 


- but you want beauty and com- 
fort, too. Exclusive retractable step and 
limousine door let you enter and leave with 
ease; preserve feminine dignity! Room to 
spare for four in the handsome, sound-proo/ed 
cabin. Maximum 5-way visibility. 


Add up all these features—and you have the 


reasons why the revolutionary Beechcraft ; 
Bonanza is a better buy. See it today! A note 
on your company letterhead will bring illus- 





trated brochures describing the Beechcraft 
Bonanza’s many extra advantages. Write to | 
Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas. : 


eechcraft | 
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FRO and ATA Air 500 kc 


Controversy Before Board 


By Wi.1amM D. PERREAULT 


On October 18th the long-standing 
controversy over the relative merits of 
radio-telephone communications versus 
radiotelegraph for use in aircraft en- 
gaged in long overwater flights came to 
a head. In the hearing room of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, proponents and op- 
ponents of the issue presented their 
views to the full five-man Board. 

Appearing in behalf of the flight radio 
operators, and attempting to justify a 
regulation which would require 500 kc 
communications equipment and radio 
operators on these flights, were repre- 
sentatives of the CIO Maritime Com- 
mittee, the Air Line Pilots Association 
and the Flight Radio Operators Officers 
Air Safety Committee. The Air Trans- 
port Association handled the opposition 
views with several of the individual air- 
line representatives giving brief com- 
ments. 

Results of the hearing are not likely 
for at least two more weeks and prob- 
ably not for some time beyond this. The 
CAB established a two week period fol- 
lowing the hearing, which ended on Oct. 
19th, during which additional data may 
be supplied to supplement the written 
and oral briefs. The first seven days 
will be used to correct or add to earlier 
testimony. The next seven days will be 
set aside for rebuttals directly concern- 
ing the former statements. 

To provide general background infor- 
mation, CAB first introduced three gov- 
ernment witnesses who presented basic 
data vital to the issues at hand. 


Certification Procedures. The first 
of these witnesses, F. H. Stevens, safety 
in CAA’s 9th region, related how 

the rtification of radiotelephone opera- 
tio y Northwest, Pan American and 
Ur Air Lines, in the west coast- 
Ho ilu operations, was handled. While 
the ire no specific regulations defining 
the ture of equipment required, and 
sine lly no requirement that air- 
pl be equipped to directly com- 
te with marine vessels, CAR Part 
insure certain checks on the 
of communications equip vent. 

s stated that it is the preroga- 
tiv the Administrator to observe and 


f ne adequacy of this evuipment 


TI ie Administrator. through his 
est hed channels, did. The program 
Ww refully screened by liaison prior 


to first flights, equipment checks 
an ticipation in the proving flights. 
O; ns are being continually moni- 
tor checking of radio logs and, for 
the three months of each operation, 
act light checks every 15 days. CAA 
is ied with the operation. 
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Distress Frequency. What are the 
limitations of radiotelephone communi- 
cations in operation? The lowest of the 
common frequencies used for voice com- 
munications is slightly below 3000 kilo- 
cycles. Aircraft equipped for voice com- 
munications exclusively can not trans- 
mit or receive on 500 kilocycles, the 
international distress frequency used by 
all surface vessels. If the aircraft were 
in imminent distress, the crew would 
not be able to directly communicate 
with marine vessels. This could only 
be accomplished through relaying mes- 
sages through a suitable shore station 
equipped with both high and low fre- 
quency equipment. 

Both parties to the hearing agree to 
these limitations but they place different 
interpretations on the effects. The flight 
radio operators urge that this is a crit- 
ical deficiency. In the event of an 
emergency, they say, and the Air Line 
Pilots Association agrees, the pilot would 
like to seek out a marine vessel and 
ditch alongside where rescue is more 
certain. Time is of essence. Navy re- 
ports show that in the North Atlantic, 
or anywhere where water temperatures 
range 30 degrees Fahrenheit and below, a 





At the Flovd Bennett Field in New York, the U. S. Coast 


man’s life expectancy is less than three 
hours, ‘once immersed. 

While acknowledging that a_ boat 
might be located via relay with shore 
stations, and “homed on” with automatic 
direction finders following more infor- 
mation relayed from the shore, the 
FRO’s and pilots claim that valuable 
time is lost in this relay. Furthermore, 
direct communications are very critical 
in arranging the last minute details of 
the ditching and rescue procedure. 


Concept Unsound. The airlines urge 
that the principal of planned ditching is 
contrary to sound operating procedures 
and safe practices. At best, crews are 
ill-trained for ditching. The basic con- 
cept on which all present-day operating 
procedures are based is to make every 
possible effort to reach shore. These 
principles were carefully outlined to the 
CAB by Waldo Lynch, communications 
supervisor for Pan American Airways, 
in presenting the operations side of 
ATA’s case. 

Lynch, at the request of CAB mem- 
bers, explained his reasoning. On 
present-day, four-engine aircraft, there 
are no gradual emergencies in which the 
crew can depend upon their ability to 
seek and find a surface vessel to aid 
them while in distress. Case number one 
involves loss of control or some other 
instantaneous factor which makes such 
procedures impossible. Case number two 
results through a progressive worsening 
of conditions, any one of which would 
not justify ditching. 

Real Emergency. As long as it is 
possible to continue to fly, the pilot is 
going to do so. Even with two engines 





Rescue Techniques— 6.4 is conducting training courses to coordinate airline 


and military service techniques for emergencies during over-water flights. 


Shown in 


the photo, left to right, are PAA Capt. W. M. Masland; Lt. J. V. Vukil, USCG, and 
instructor in the course; Pierre DeRemer, Pan American flight safety instructor; and 
H. G. Gulbransen, PAA captain. 
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inoperative, the emergency is not real. 
The airplane can and will continue to 
fly and the pilot will not consider ditch- 
ing. Not until three of the four engines 
are inoperative would ditching be re- 
sorted to and when this happens there 
is not time to start searching out marine 
aid. 

Attorney for the FRO’s, James Batch- 
elor, cited the ratio of aircraft to ship 
speed as a prime reason why the air- 
craft should seek out the boat prior 
to ditching, rather than awaiting aid 
after ditching. The speed of the air- 
craft is at least 10 times that of the 
boat, consequently much valuable time 
can be gained if the ditching is to be 
accomplished at all. 

Route Frequency. ICAO procedures, 
outlining emergency handling, state that 
the airplane shall send its first distress 
signal on the route frequency. This 
means that the plane will first use the 
existing connection with shore stations, 
necessitating a delay in the use of 
500 kc. Furthermore, abandoning of 
route frequency is strictly undesirable, 
according to PAA’s Waldo Lynch. 

This boils down to the degree of 
reliability that can be expected of 500 kc 
operations. If 500 ke is reliable and 
effective in arousing help, perhaps this 
overcomes potential set-backs visualized 
by the airlines. To verify their fears, 
ATA presented the results of tests con- 
ducted by Airborne Instruments Lab- 
oratories which underlined 500 ke un- 
reliability. 

Calls Unanswered. In the period 
between February and April of this 
year, when the flight operators, by ad- 
mission, made an all-out effort to prove 
500 kc, the airplane logs show that 
60% of all calls placed on these fre- 
quencies went unanswered. This despite 
the evident fact that the FRO’s could 
be expected to make calls at times most 
suitable to insure reaction. The FRO 
questioned the integrity of the A.LL. 
reports kecause of its relationship to the 
airlines. 

While not challenging the validity of 
ATA’s figures on this issue, the flight 
radio officers point to the calls which 
were answered—earphone potential help 
that might have saved lives if an actual 
emergency existed. When asked by one 
Board member if, providing the figures 
presented were true, the large per- 
centage of failures (60%) would alter 
his feeling that 500 ke should be pro- 
vided on board aircraft, ALPA repre- 
sentative Capt. Hale Sherwood of TWA 
replied, “Not one iota.” 

The FRO’s also accused the airlines 
in general and Pan American in par- 
ticular, of reducing 500 ke effectiveness 
by removing the trailing antenna from 
aircraft, modifying equipment to serve 
dual purposes, making it necessary to 
manually rewire the antenna circuits 
prior to using 500 kc, etc. They cited 
AOA’s radiotelegraph equipment effec- 
tiveness as 45% greater than Pan 
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This photo of Canadian Pacific Airlines’ DC-3 shows the 


Comparative View— oiiremes in 


landing gear 
possible by the Goodyear cross-wind landing gear. 


wheel positions now made 


Canadian Pacific's installation is the 


first application of the cross-wind landing year to commercial operation by an airline. 

The plane is scheduled for use in the North Shore and Saguenay services of CPA. 

Equipped with the cross wind landing year, aircraft can make normal landings regard- 
less of strong cross winds which would normally prohibit such operations. 


American’s because AOA retained the 


trailing antenna. 

Dangerous Antenna. Paul Golds- 
borough, TWA’s manager of communi- 
cations, presenting ATA’s technical case, 
stated that marine vessels use antennae 
which are 175 feet high and 90 ft. above 
the deck to obtain their effectiveness on 
500 ke. A comparable installation on 
aircraft is impossible. In addition, a 
trailing antenna acts as a lightning rod 
and Goldsborough introduced photo- 
graphs to show actual damage resulting 
from lightning strikes of this sort. 
Danger to the public at large was cited 
in relating how the antenna was fre- 
quently left unreeled during landings 
and the lead ball on the end of the 
antenna struck ground installations. 

AOA’s v.p. of operations, James Flynn, 
testified that AOA, while still using 
trailing antennae on five aircraft, is not 
in favor of their use and cited the early 
removal of the aircraft in concern from 
service as the reason why it has been 
economically unwise to remove the 
antenna. 

H. S. Haddock, a representative of 
the CIO Maritime Committee and pro- 
ponent of 500 kc, originally made this 
statement regarding airlines rendering 
the equipment ineffective and drew 
sharp reprimands from the Board. CAB 
chairman J. J. O’Connell warned Had- 
dock not to make statements which he 
was not prepared to prove and member 
Oswald Ryan remarked, “This is a very 
serious charge to make against one of 
our pioneer international airlines.” Had- 
dock retreated from his earlier position. 

Auto Alarms. Haddock was also 
caught off-base in the matter of auto- 
alarms. This is a device used on mari- 
time vessels not utilizing a full-time 





radio watch, and in certain other in- 
stances. By sending out the proper code 
signal, the transmitted signal causes an 
alarm bell to ring on board any vessel 
within the effective range of the trans- 
mitter. On board ships these are located 
in the radio operator’s cabin, the radio, 
room and on the captain’s deck. The- 
oretically, it insures attention to emer- 
gency calls on 500 kc. However the 
airlines cited one instance in which a 
distressed transport circled a boat for 
one hour and 18 minutes while making 
an attempt to contact the crew on 500 ke, 
to no avail 


The ATA claimed that the signal from 
an aircraft will trip an auto alarm only 
90% of the time if the ship is 8.8 miles 
away The effectiveness deteriorates 
rapidly beyond this point. This is be- 
cause aircraft transmit a signal of about 
82.5 microvolts per meter in this area 
compared to the 200 microvolt sensitivity 
setting of the auto-alarm, a setting de- 
termined for marine _ applications. 
Further, ATA claimed, auto-alarms are 
frequently turned off at night by orders 
of the ship’s captain to insure quiet 
nights. Haddock presented an eloquent 


plea that such action on the part of the 
crew or Captain is unthinkable. Later, 
Con- 


Goldsborough quoted a copy of the 
gressional Record showing that Haddock 


himself had made the statement re- 
ferred to before a Congressional sub- 
committee investigating use of auto- 
alarms. 

Pacific Record. Much of the testi- 
mony concerned operations in the Vorth 
Atlantic and related communications 
and survival difficulties. CAB members 

figures 


repeatedly asked that facts and 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
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Pac:fic 


be confined primarily to the 
where both types of operations have 
been in use and where the heart of the 
present controversy rests. FRO counsel 
Batchelor related that they had not been 
given access to needed records in this 
matter. Later, Goldsborough presented 
figures to show that the 10-month oper- 
ation record of UAL, NWA and PAA in 
the Pacific resulted in better than 98% 
completion of all communications, and 
100% in one operator’s case. The oper- 
ating logs to verify this performance 
record were offered to the Board for 
review. 

Before the hearing adjourned, there 
appeared to be acceptance on the part 
of the CAB that radiotelephone com- 
munications have proved themselves in 
the Pacific, that the radiotelegraph fa- 
cilities are not required for normal 
enroute communications and that there 
is no immediate thought on the part of 
the airlines of replacing radiotelegraph 
equipment in North Atlantic operations. 
Said Lynch, “We’re just playing with 
radiotelephone in the North Atlantic.” 

Neither side raised the question of 
technological unemployment or the 
featherbedding claims which had pre- 
ceded the hearing. 

The CAB is left with the problem of 
weighing the safety and economic as- 
pects of 500 ke equipment on the basis 
of testimony and briefs which O’Connell 
identified during the hearing as “self- 
serving.” In order to regulate operators 
and 500 ke equipment onto aircraft, 
CAB must imply lack of faith in CAA’s 
present-day handling, which makes it 
possible to require equipment and per- 
sonnel as CAA sees fit. In choosing to 
leave matters as they presently stand, 
CAB faces possible contradiction by 
legislative action in the Senate. 


CAR Changes Proposed 
To Match ICAO Provisions 


Proposed changes in CAR being cir- 
culated by the CAB would amend 
Parts 33, 34 and 35 to bring them into 
line h provisions of Annex 1 of the 
Con on on International Civil Avia- 
tion. Part 33, Flight Radio Operator 
Certit es, now requires that an ap- 
plic: for this rating hold an FCC 
licen The amended part would sub- 
stitu n International Telecommunica- 
tion nvention license, thus making 
it } le for foreign nationals, who 
now not eligible for FCC licensing, 
to | rtificated as radio operators. 

F Navigator Certificates, Part 34, 
has tentatively amended to pro- 
vide t at least 50 of the 200 hours of 
flig! ivigation experience required 
shal e been at night. 

Pa: 35, Flight Engineer Certificates, 
whi Ww provides a two-year special- 
ized onautical training course as 
one nate experience requirement, 
wou ve this alternative eliminated. 
In a m, applicants having qualified 
for cation on the basis of having 
NOVEMBER 1, 1949 





three years of diversified practical ex- 
perience in maintenance and repair of 
aircraft and aircraft engines would be 
required to have at least 5 hours flight 
training. 


TWA Modifying Connies 


To Increase Seat Capacity 
TWA is planning to modify its Lock- 
heed Constellations to increase pas- 
senger capacity. The combined effect 
of this program, and the addition of 
20 new Constellations now on order to 
the fleet, will raise seating capacity of 
the fleet by 80%. The program calls 
for increasing the seating capacity on 
its 23 model 049’s from 51 to 57 and 
on the 12 model 749’s now from 40 to 49. 
The program, which will begin on 
November 1, and take six months to 
complete, will include relocation of the 
coat racks, installation of smaller wash- 
rooms, and addition of three windows 
in the cakin adjacent to the new seats. 


Gets C-46 Spares Contract 


Under the terms of a recefit contract 
with the U. S. Air Force, Curtiss 
Wright Corp.’s airplane division plant 
at Columbus, O., will produce some 
$1,200,000 worth of spare parts for C-46 
Curtiss Commandos. Production of the 
parts will start immediately, reach its 
peak during January and be completed 
late in 1950. Included in the order are 
landing gears, ailerons, elevators, fins, 
doors and struts plus many small parts. 

Other recent contracts add more than 
$100,000 to the backlog at this plant. 


SWA’s DC-3’s to Seat 27 


Using an arrangement of its own 
design, Southwest Airways is convert- 
ing its fleet of DC-3’s from 24 passen- 
gers to 27 passenger craft. The ar- 
rangement features three seats per row, 
using standard full-size Douglas seats 
with reclining backs. There will be 
windows at each row of seats as in the 
standard model. Southwest claims to 
have accomplished increased cargo space 
as well as seating capacity increase in 
the redesign. The modification, being 
accomplished at Southwest’s shops at 
San Francisco Airport, includes instal- 
lation of self-service baggage racks. 

Southwest has announced intention 
of adding two more aircraft to its fleet 
next spring bringing the total to 11. 


Robinson Modifies DC-3’s 


Robinson Airlines has joined the in- 
creasing number of operators modify- 
ing their DC-3 aircraft to reduce 
ground time at intermediate stations by 
installing integral steps on the cabin 
door, enlarging the cargo loading 
door and replacing stewardesses with 
stewards. The stewards, in addition to 
normal attendant duties, will help load 


and unload the airplane, handle some 
flight records, etc. 

Robinson, now scheduling ground 
time of three to ten minutes, plans on 
cutting this to one to five minutes when 
all the ships are modified. Accumulated 
time savings will cut flight schedule 
time by 15 minutes on the Niagara 
Falls-New York route and 10 minutes 
on the Triple Cities-Niagara Falls route. 





Among the Suppliers 


Gulf Oil Corp. has announced the ap- 
pointment of Daniel R. Winter as assis- 
tant general manager in charge of 
transportation sales. In this position 
Winter will be responsible for direct 





Winter Lenkard 


sales to airlines, railroads and steamship 
lines ... W. B. Lenkard has been named 
assistant general manager in charge of 
the airport market. Lenkard, who joined 
Gulf in 1930 and has been associated 
with the aviation marketing department 
for the entire period, has been assistant 
manager of that department since 1945 
‘ M. P. Fedders, general supt. of 
manufacturing at the Minneapolis plants 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
since 1945, has been promoted to plant 
manager of the special products division 
M-H has acquired a new factory build- 
ing with 102,000 sq. ft. floor space to ac- 
commodate expansion in this division 
The move into the new building, located 
at 1433 Stinson Blvd., will start in No- 
vember. 

The Herman Nelson Corp. of Moline. 
Ill. has appointed R. T. McCauley as 
assistant for the 
company’s Portable 
Products Division 
in charge of gov- 
ernment relations 

. The Babb Co., 
Ltd. is moving its 
Dorval warehouse 
to St. Johns Muni- 
cipal Airport, St 
Johns, Quebec 
Babb has now con- 
solidated all its in- 
ventories covering 
a wide range of aircraft and appliances 
at this warehouse where there is over 
150,000 sq. ft. of space . Frank T. 
Tucker, director of advertising of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co, recently celebrated 
his 30th anniversary with the company 

Aluminum Ladder Co., Worthington, 
Pa., has adopted the trade name “Alco- 
Lite” for its products including aluminum 
straight ladders, step ladders, etc. .. . 
Richard H. Bancroft has been appointed 
executive engineer of the Perfect Circle 
Corp., Hagerstown, Ind. 
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..» PRESSURE TIGHT SOCKET 
CONTACT ARRANGEMENTS! 


Outstanding design and fine workmanship, 
combined with materials that will meet every 
requirement, make possible our “pressurized” 
connectors that include both pin and socket 
arrangements for ALL sizes of contacts. 


BENDIX \ 


SCINTILLA ) 


onty BENDIA-OUINTILLA 


ELECTRICAL CONNECTORS 
offer you this 


IMPORTANT, EXCLUSIVE FEATURE... 


en . 2 oe 





num alley ... High 
resistance te corrosion 


Sf tl 


CONTACTS 
High current capacity 


. « Low voltage drop 
..+Ne additional 
solder required. 


444 


SCINFLEX* ONE- 

PIECE INSERT 
High dielectric strength 
“ee High insulation 
resistence. 


esa //s 








* SCINFLEX dielectric material 


is a new development that assures 


unequalled insert performance. it is 
available only in Bendix-Scintilla 
Electrical Connectors. 





PLUS ALL THESE OTHER FEATURES 


®@ Moisture-proof 

® Radio Quiet 

® Single-piece Inserts 

8 Vibration-proof 

B Light Weight 

* High Insulation Resistance 

se Easy Assembly and Disassembly 

@ Fewer Parts than any other Connector 
® No additional solder required 











Write our Sales Department for detailed information 
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Yearly CAR Review Planned 
Tc Pace Industry Changes 


Under a new procedure to be inaug- 
urated in 1950, the CAB will program 
a yearly review of civil air regulations 
to bring them into line with current 
industry practices resulting from rapid 
advancements in aviation. The process 
will be initiated in January with a 
proposed revision covering all aircraft, 
engine, propeller and appliances regula- 
tions which will review the status of all 
important issues involving these regula- 


tions. 


From the time of release through 
May 1 will be allowed for industry 
comments on the proposed regulations, 
after which time the CAA will publish 
on July 1 an agenda for a meeting of 
all interested parties. The meeting will 
be held during the first week in August 
for the purpose of discussing the pro- 
posed revisions in the light of com- 
ments received during the appropriate 
period. 


Following the annual airworthiness 
meeting, the proposed revisions will be 
modified to reflect the findings during 
the meeting and will be circulated in 
the industry once more by October 1. 
Comments from the industry regarding 
the amended revisions will also be wel- 
comed and remarks will be considered 
prior to publishing the regulations to 
become effective on January 1. 

The CAB emphasizes that this will 
not affect handling of CAR changes 
which are considered urgent. 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


NBS Annual Report: The National Bureau 
of Standards has published its annual re- 
port for 1948, a 272 page illustrated booklet 
summarizing the investigations in the 
physical sciences carried on by the NBS. 
Approximately 100 projects from within the 
14 major divisions of activity at the NBS 
are described. Aviation coverage includes 
work in development of high-octane avia- 
tion fuels, research on air turbulence at 
supersonic speeds, and design of combus- 
tion chambers for gas turbines and jet 
engines. Price: 25c. Available from the 
Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Abrasion Resistant Rubber: The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O., has published a 
new catalog section outlining the recom- 
mended uses for its various grades of 
Armorite, a tough, abrasion resistant rub- 
ber. The material is used to line chutes, 
pipes, sandblast cabinets, launders, etc. The 
catalog, available upon request to the com- 
pany, describes construction of several 
types, gives specifications and data on 
them. 


Radio & Electronics: Allied Radio Corp., 
833 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 7, 
lll., is circulating. free of charge, its new 
1950 catalog—a buying guide covering 
“Everything in Radio and Electronics”. The 
book contains data on every type of in- 
dividual electric element used in these 
fields plus instruments, recorders, and even 
lists technical books and related publica- 
tions. 

Lear VHF Omnimatic. Lear, Inc. 110 
Ionia Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids, 2, Mich., is 
distributing an illustrated brochure de- 
scribing the Lear VHF Omnimatic. The 
navigation and communications equipment 
described is designed to meet all require- 
ments for instantaneous and automatic 
Navigation. 

Control Valves: Fischer & Porter Co., 
Hatboro, Pa., has published a new instru- 
ment and control valve catalog bulletin, 








catalog 50. The 24-page catalog describes 
a wide variety of primary and secondary 
flow instruments and control valves. In- 
cluded are variable-area primary flow 
meters, frictionless, series-resonant circuit 
electrical transmitters, ‘“‘Rato-matic” flow 
rate recorders, controllers, and ratio con- 
trollers, etc. 


Research Facilities: AiResearch Manufac- 
turing Co., 9851 Sepulveda Blvd., Los An- 
geles, 45, Calif.. has published a 38-page 
brochure describing its extensive facilities 
which are available to the industry for re- 
search and manufacture of cooling tur- 
bines, cabin pressure controls, super- 
chargers, heat transfer equipment, electric 
and electronic equipment, gas turbines, air 
starters, etc About 30% of AiResearch's 
230,000 sq. ft. of plant space is devoted to 
engineering and laboratory facilities. 


Respirator Bulletins Mine Safety Appli- 
ances Co., Braddock, Thomas and Meade 
Sts., Pittsburgh 8, Pa., has published a 
Single sheet technical note on their new 
gas-fume respirator used for protection 
againsts mists, dusts, fumes, organic vapors 
and acid gases. This bulletin, No. CR-23, is 
illustrated, contains weight data and de- 
sign detail. 


Older Ai-plane Specs: CAA’s Office of 
Aviation Safety, Dept. of Commerce Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C., has published a 
213 page Aircraft Listing. This book con- 
tains a listing of specifications pertaining 
to older aircraft models of which not more 
than 50 individual aircraft are still in 
service. These specifications are supple- 
mentary to the individual specifications 
currently being issued for operational air- 
craft and contain the necessary data for 
certification requirements 


Bearing Line: Link-Belt Co, 307 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill, has re- 
leased a new data book covering the com- 
pany’s complete line of ball and roller 
bearings. Ball & Roller Bearing Book No 
2550, a 112 page illustrated catalog, gives 
list prices, weights, load ratings and dimen- 
sions for the various models now available 





When Pan American Airways first Boeing 
7 fon Dock— 5, atocruiser arrived in Miami recently for 
f nance operation number 3, this dock, designed by PAA 
‘ er John Schmelzer, was “wrapped around" the ship as 

placed in position on the hangar floor. The unit is 
ated in five major sections and constructed of welded 
$ tubing from one to three inches in diameter. The under- 
amps, engine stands and lower sections of the four-story 
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weighing 35 tons. 





tail stand are mounted on retractable wheels. The upper sec- 
tions of the tail stand and the catwalks are suspended from 
monorails on the hangar roof. 
17,500 ft.—22 tons—of steel tubing, 20,000 ft. of steel truss 
One thousand sq. ft. of steel mesh stair 
treads, 4,000 ft. of expanded mesh flooring and 2,000 sq. ft. 
of plywood flooring are also used. The dock was fabricated in 
three Miami machine shops in a period of five months. 


PAA says the dock contains 





4! 













Extra Section 


By William D. Perreault 








ORTHWEST Airlines recently sold the first Douglas DC-3 to join its 

fleet in April of 1939. Since that time the aircraft has logged 34,200 
flight hours, traveled some 5,130,000 miles and carried about 200,000 passengers, 
according to NWA. Their records indicate that Old Number One flew more 
than 400 hours a month during some periods of the war, and in its lifetime 
burned more than 3,000,000 gallons of gasoline, generated 107,730,000 
passenger miles of travel. During this time it used 50 sets of engines, was 
major-overhauled five times. For every hour in the air some 16 man hours of 
maintenance were involved. Purchased new for $125,300, Old Number One 
sold for $25,000. 

La 
When post war automobiles started using brake linings cemented 

to the brake shoes rather than riveted, we were doubtful of the 

procedures. Now they’ve adapted it to airplane brakes. In one 

application where the brake lining is cemented directly to magesium 

brake shoes, 72 rivets and 12 clips are elimiated from each brake. 

Recently, B. F. Goodrich demonstrated Plastilok, the bonding cement, 

in comparison tests. While a regular riveted lining sheared from the 

metal shoe at 2,000 lbs, the Plastilok-bonded shoe remained intact 

until the lining crushed at 14,000 lbs. Enough for us. 

* 


There’s something new under the sun and Central Airlines is using it. 
Its the Sic-Sac, a very presentable substitute for the sickness cup which 
will cut maintenance costs by eliminating the mounting bracket, provide a 
cleaner appearance for airlines storing the cups in seat pockets, and gener- 
ally prove a worthwhile innovation. The Sic-Sac is a number 8 bag made 
of plastic and packaged in a 6%” x 342” brown envelope. Three sketches 
(no action photos) and a few words printed on the envelope describe the 
Sic-Sac’s use to the passenger. Should be a few pounds savings on board 
the aircraft using the Sic-Sac, too. Sic-Sac is exclusive with Allied Avia- 
tion Supplies Co., Box 5013 Farley Station, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

« 


We’re becoming accustomed to oil companies operating sizeable 
fleets of transport airplanes to carry on their global business, but 
Shell Oil Company’s got a new angle. Shell recently procured a B-26 
bomber and is equipping it with a General Electric J-31 jet engine 
in the aircraft’s fuselage in addition to its regular P&W R-2800’s. 
The plane will be equipped with extensive instrumentation and be 
used for detailed research into the performance of fuels and lubri- 
cants on both jet and reciprocating engines. Camera recordings of 
special instrumentation will supplement manual readings. 

* 


In a recent Experience Interchange bulletin of the Flight Safety Founda- 
tion, brought to our attention by one of the airlines, one operator reported 
that a photographer’s light meter within four inches of the magnetic compass 
caused an error of 23 degrees, a large ICAO manual and North Atlantic 
manual within three inches introduced a 10 degree error, a pair of mechanics 
pliers at six inches resulted in 10 degrees error and a North Atlantic manual 
within 6 inches caused 4 degrees deviation. Four more cases for the remote 
reading compass. 

© 


A training device conceived by P&W engineer John B. Cutting 
and built by the Newton Company. of Middletown, Conn., simplifies 
operational instruction on the P&W R-2800 series engines. The 
trainer is an analogue computer which uses balance circuits, servo- 
mechanisms, computing transformers and similar intricate circuitry 
to simulate actual engine operation. All four strokes of the engine 


operation are visually depicted on a single cylinder which demonstrates 
spark occurrence, mixture effects, effect of water injection, detonation, 
supercharger shifting, carburetor icing, etc. 





CAB Blames Both Parties 
In Connie-Cessna Collision 


“Joint failure of the Constellation 
pilots to observe and avoid the Cessna 
aircraft in flight, and of the Cessna 
pilot, while on an airway and in an 
area where a heavy concentration of 
traffic could be expected, to remain 
alert and avoid the Constellation,” was 
cited by CAB as the probable cause of 
the mid-air collision of a Pan Amer- 
ican Airways Constellation and a pri- 
vately operated Cessna 140 over Port 
Washington, New York, on Jan. 30 of 
this year. 


General Electric has introduced an 
electronic instrument, known as the 
contour following system, which uses an 
electric eye to follow the lines of a 
drawing and guide a machine tool to 
cut out metal parts accordingly. The 
design of this machine eliminates the 
necessity of dimensioning drawings and 
much of the layout time, as well as 
the need for templates and patterns 
Scanning the line of a drawing through 
a low power microscope at a speed of 
0 to 6 in. per minute, the contour fol- 
lowing system can follow a line in the 
form of a closed loop with a diameter 
as small as 0.06 in. Additional details 
contained in GEC bulletin 548 available 
from the manufacturer at Schenectady 5, 
N. Y 











. ege . 
Daily Plane Utilization 
Domestic 

duly Aug 
AAA ..... 2-eng. pass 4:47 4:50 
4-eng. pass. . 7:43 7:51 
cargo .. .. 4:06 4:55 
Bnf ...... 2-eng. pass 6:47 7:33 
4-eng. pass 5:04 5:50 
Capital 2-eng. pass 8:59 9:00 
4-eng. pass 8:27 8:39 
cargo .... 2:56 3:24 
Carib. . 2-eng. pass 3:40 3:38 
C&S... 2-eng. pass 9:00 8:54 
4-eng. pass 8:51 8:49 
col... . 2-eng. pass 6:55 7:04 
4-eng. pass 3:40 3:19 
CAL 2-eng. pas 6:25 € 
Delta 2-eng. pass 7:48 «7 
4-eng. pass 4:44 5 
cargo 6:10 6 
EAL . 2-eng. pass 10:43 1¢ 
4-eng. pass 8:41 
cargo 5:18 
Hawaiian . 2-eng. pass 5:27 
cargo ion 2:16 3 
Inland 2-eng. pass 10:45 1 
MCA ..... 2-eng. pass 7:31 7 
NAL 2-eng. pass 6:15 6 
4-eng. pass 8:13 7 
NEA 2-eng. pass 6:13 ¢ 
4-eng. pass 2:03 1 
NWA 2-eng. pass 5:05 5 
4-eng. pass 11:12 & 
cargo 3:54 4 
TWA 2-eng. pass 7:48 
4-eng. pass 9:23 9 
cargo. _— §:10 5:°0 
UAL ..... 2-eng. pass 6:29 6:22 
4-eng. pass 7:06 7:22 
CRIED .cccccceee GD OG 
WAIL . 2-eng. pass. ... 6:07 6:90 
4-eng. pass. ... 2:02 1:16 
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Packaged Regulator 


estinghouse Electric Corp., P. O. 
Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa., is marketing 
a packaged regulator assembly suited for 
use at small airports. Designed to sup- 
ply 6.6 amps to medium intensity run- 
way, strip, or taxiway lights, the regu- 
lator meets CAA specifications L-811, 
L-812 and L-813. Direct manual type 





is available in 2% and 4-kw sizes and 
remotely operated units in 14%, 2% and 
4-kw sizes. In addition to provisions 
to supply 6.6 amps when 240 volts are 
applied to the primary, additional taps 
are provided for 220, 230 and 250 volts. 
Secondary taps on the 2% and 4-kw 
units are available to provide 6.6, 5.5 or 
48 amps for three stages of brightness. 


Rivet Kits 


Cherry Rivet Co., 231 Winston St., 
Los Angeles 13, Calif., has announced 
three improved rivet tool kits to handle 


assembly and maintenance work with 
sheet metals, plastics and plywood. The 
kits are designated Nos. 10, 25, and 35 
to match the Cherry rivet guns, G-10, 
G-25, and G-35, around which the kits 
are sembled. 

Fach kit contains the gun, 100 each 
o: four types of Cherry rivets, and the 
gal pulling heads and stem trimmers 
ner | for complete rivet installation. 
Kit e packed in all-metal, crackle- 


fir carrying cases. 
( y rivets are particularly suited 
to d” fastening applications 


Two-Way Playpipe 


P ne Mfg. Co., 560 Belmont Ave., 
Ne : 8, N. J., has introduced a new 
pl for air-foam used in fighting 
fit Use of a simple two position 





no makes it possible to project a 
Stre of foam 90 ft. in a compact jet 
or d out a 30-ft. wide fanshaped 
dis e of foam up to 75 ft. to meet 
the lands of the particular extin- 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


guishing effort. The nozzle of the play- 
pipe fits a standard 2% in. hoseline and 
is suitable for hand line use or with a 
turret mounted on a truck. It handles 
up to 1600 gallons of foam per minute by 
using 160 gallons of water per minute 
at 100 lbs. per sq. in. and eight gallons 
of low-expansion foam compound. 


Fuel Transfer Pump 


Granberg Corp., 1308 Sixty-Seventh 
St., Oakland 8, Calif., announces a new 
Granco pump designed to handle avia- 
tion fuel. The Granco fuel transfer 
pumps include mechanical seals, solid 
bronze rotor, self lubricating and “fric- 
tion free” bearings with leadlube bush- 
ings and adjustable shaft thrust bearings. 
They are available in capacities from 
40 gpm to 200 gpm, will mount in any 


position, are reversible, and have ad- 
justable bypass control. 
Industrial Wheels 

The Bassick Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 


has announced a new series of alumi- 
num core, rubber tread industrial wheels 
in 6, 8, and 12-inch sizes. Called “Al- 
core,” the new wheels are said to be 





less ex- 


and 

Caged-type 
roller bearings are used in the wheels. 
Special sizes and tread compounds are 
availakle on quantity orders. 


stronger, lighter by 50% 
pensive than other types. 


Instrument-Type VHF 


Lear, Inc., Aircraft Radio Div., 110 
Tonia Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich., 
has announced a new “instrument type” 
VHF receiver and VHF transmitter de- 
signed for installation in narrow instru- 





Inquiries about equipment on. this 
page may be sent either to AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION or direct to the 


manufacturer. 


Readers looking for sources of 
special equipment are invited to write 
to AMERICAN AVIATION's equip- 
ment editor. Every effort will be made 
to provide information on manu- 
facturers and suppliers who are in 
a position to furnish or develop 
needed airborne or ground equipment. 











ment panels. The receiver is the Lear 
Model LR-5BN with continuous tuning 
for all VHF tower, radio range and VOR 
reception facilities. It weighs 4 lbs., 4 





oz. and has an overall size of 3 7/17” x 
6 7/16” x 7 11/16”. 

The Lear VHF transmitter is the 
Model RT-10CH weighing 13 ounces and 
mounting in a 3%” x 3%” by 7” panel 
opening. The RT-10CH is a 2 watt, 6 
frequency transmitter. 


Fire Extinguisher 


The General Detroit Corp., Detroit 32, 
Mich., and The General Pacific Corp., 
Los Angeles 21, Calif., have announced 
two new models of their foam and soda- 
acid charge hand fire extinguishers. 
Tested under 500 lbs. pressure, instead 
of the original 350 lbs., the new units 
feature a seamless drawn shell of Nilite 
bronze made entirely without rivets, 
welds or solder from dome to base. A 
high forged collar provides increased 
durability. The Quick Aid Hi-Test 
soda-acid extinguisher bears classifica- 
tion A-1 and the foam extinguisher meets 
classes A-1 and B-1. 


Tube Bender 


Pines Engineering Co. of Aurora, If. 
is marketing a semi-automatic hydraulic 
bending machine to handle tubes and 
pipes up to five ft. in length, but which 
can be extended to take any length. 
Maximum rated capacity is for 1” out- 
side diameter, 16-gage steel tubing with 
a maximum bending radius of 8%” to 





centerline of tube. It is adaptable to 
tubing, pipes and bars as well as rolled 
or extruded sections. Control is by two 
toggle-operated hand clamping levers 
and one manual hydraulic control lever. 
An angle-of-bend turret permits instan- 
taneous selection of any one of four 
preset angles of bend. Total overall 
floor space is 3 x 7 ft. The hydraulic 
pump is powered by a 5 hp. motor 
Weight is 1000 lbs. 
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Rader 
De-Icing Equipment 


put 


4-POINT POSITIVE DRIVE 


SNOW FIGHTERS 


HIGH SPEED CLEARANCE 

Clear at speeds of 20-30 mph. A 150 ft. 
width on a mile long runway. cleared in 
20 minutes, entire runway in 1 to 1/2 hours, 


in average snow-falls. 


GREAT POWER 


250 hp. engine provides tremendous power 
for severest conditions. 


100% TRACTION 


Exclusive Four-Point Positive Drive supplies 
positive traction in four driving wheels. No 
wheel-spinning or stalling on snow or ice. 


RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 


Specially designed and built for the gruelling 


demands of snow removal. 


ach 


Navigation Instruments 











... ALL HELPLESS 


IF THERE’S 
NO PLACE TO LAND! 






.... keep your runways open 


for safe landings and takeoffs 


thruout any storm 





HE big Winter losses suffered by airports and airlines are 


not caused as much by inability to fly, as inability to lai 
and takeoff from snow-blocked runways. 


This condition need not exist! Big, fast, powerful Walter Snow 


Fighters clear at such high speed and high capacity, they st: 
ahead of any storm. Main runways are kept open for emergen 
operation during the storm... 
few hours after the storm ends. Planes can take off and land 
soon as visibility permits. 


Such performance is possible only with Walter Snow Fighters 


all runways are cleared in very 


specially designed, engineered and built for snow removal. Have 


our airport specialist call with full details on this outstandi 
equipment. Literature sent upon request. 


WALTER MOTOR TRUCK Co., 1001-19 Irving Ave., Ridgewood 27, Queens, L. !., N. 
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ft. and runways finish off with 8,715,000 
sq. ft. 
Complications. 
shoved aside. Runways are 300 ft. wide 
and some of the apron areas are 600 ft. 
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Radiant Heating Out 





Quality Equipment Answer 
To Snow Fighting Problems 


“Clearance of runways after snow fall 
is of more importance than a few years 
ago because modern aircraft land at 
higher speeds, are fitted with wheels of 
relatively less diameter, and propeller 
clearances are less. A small ridge of 
ice, which would mean nothing to a 
DC-3, can and has wrecked the modern, 
fast landing, small wheeled aircraft.”— 
Jerome Lederer, president, Flight Safety 
Foundation. 

Radiant heating may be fine for use 
in homes, but as a means of preventing 
snow and ice from forming on runways 
and other airport areas, it shows little 
possibility. That’s the conclusion of air- 
port managers in the northeastern part 
of the U. S. where air traffic is heavy 
and snow is frequent and deep. It 
simply takes too much heat, too many 
BTU’s, to melt a given volume of snow. 

Recognizing that the snow problem is 


here to stay for some time yet, these 
airport operators depend on knowing 
the weather, using the proper equip- 
ment and keeping their employees 
trained in methods of fighting the 


weather. Properly balanced, these pro- 
visions will enable aircraft operations to 
continue whenever weather minimums 
do not cancel flights. 


Two Problems. Unfortunately, air- 
port management can draw very little 
on the experience of highway snow 
fighting crews. Snow removal from 
highways and from airports are two 
distinctly different problems. On the 
highway snow only has to be moved 
from 15-40 ft. There are relatively few 
limits to how high the snow can be 
piled and the man behind the snow 
plow has a path readily marked by 
curbings if his marksmanship isn’t too 
spectacular. 

On the airports there are also roads. 


But roads are not the problem. For 
example, at Boston’s Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, there are 17,860,500 


square feet of area that must be cleared 


of snow. Only 633,500 sq. ft. of this 
area represents roadways. Taxi-ways 
cover another 5,352,000 sq. ft, apron 


and hangar areas provide 3,160,000 sq. 





Snow isn’t simply 


wide. When a plow moves the snow 
20 ft. it simply packs and doubles the 
depth of snow to be removed in the 
adjacent areas. With no curbings to 
keep the plow “on center,” and both 
flush and elevated runway lights potent 
targets along the edges, the drivers 
must be trained. When the plow does 
scavenge a few lights, they aren’t left 
for repair next week, or when the 
weather breaks, they’re repaired and re- 
placed pronto before need for their use 
arises. 

How does the airport prepare for 
snow? The Port of New York Au- 
thority provides a better than average 
example. Operating the world’s largest 
regional system of airports, the Port 
Authority must know what to expect. 
Consequently, a study of all snowfalls 
which resulted in more than four inches 
of snow since 1944 was made by the 
PA. Wind direction and velocity, depth 
of snow, length of storm, whether in- 
strument or visual flight rule operations 
prevailed, etc., were all included in the 
study. 

The results revealed that there were 
11 snow falls in excess of four inches 
deep, these averaged 8% in, were 
generally accompanied by a _ northeast 
wind of about 15 mph and were fol- 





St 70. Blowers such as this Sno-Go have a capacity of SNOW FIGHTER. This Walter Snow Fighter is one of the 
at 5 yards per minute. The truck body carries a most popular pieces of snow fighting equipment used on 
p< engine which is used to drive the augers and blower airports in New York and New England. Speeds up to 
as es which ccntrol snow gathering and discharge. 25 mph in 12 inch snows, cutting as much as 18-foot swaths, 
Pr use makes it possible to overshoot runway lights and are possible. Good visibility and protection against spray 
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minimize repeat handling of snow. 





are characteristics of this combination. 
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AIRPORTS 


lowed by a windshift to northwest or 
west-northwest and visual flight rules 
operations. Parallel studies made at 
Logan International and at Rhode Island 
State Airport arrived at the same basic 
conclusions. 


The Attack. On the basis of this 
data the airport superintendent pro- 
grams his snow fighting attack. During 
the storm, planes will be using the 
northeast runway. Wind and propeller 
blast help to keep the runway clean 
but occasionally its necessary to send 
a truck out to clear away a drift. Mean- 
while, as soon as two inches of snow 
builds up on ramp terminals, roadways, 
walkways, etc., plows are started into 
action. 

When snow reaches 2-4 inches, run- 
ways and taxi-strips are plowed. Know- 
ing that the end of the storm will see a 
windshift, and aircraft activity will 
switch to the northwest runway, first 
plowing operations begin on the north- 
west runway. This is followed by clear- 
ing of the associated intersections and 
taxiways and later of the northeast 
runway. 

Airline Committee. Cooperation of 
aircraft operators is vital. At New York 
the PA has set up a committee in 
cooperation with the airlines to coordi- 
nate snow removal. The airlines choose 
a coordinator who handles individual 
airline requests and establishes some 
degree of priority for work, dictated by 
operational experience. When an area 
is to be cleared, the airline knows about 
it, can get ramp equipment out of the 
way, move airplanes as necessary and 
insure that critical passages are opened 
up so that maximum utility is obtained 
from plowing. 

Chemicals & Corrosion. These air- 
ports also stockpile sand. At Boston 
about 1500 cubic yards of sand is stock- 
piled. To prevent the sand from freez- 
ing into a solid block, some type of 
chemical treatment is resorted to. While 
calcium chloride is often used (about 50 
Ibs. to a cubic yard of sand), this brings 





CHUTE LOADING. In this 


snow 


ment to load snow into a truck for carting away. 

augers which carry snow from the edges into the center 

blower that directs it into the chute or simply through air 
space into idle areas. 
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removal 
La Guardia Field, a Sno Go is being used with chute attach- 





SNO-FLYR. 


This piece of Bros equip- 
ment provides a powerful set of blowers 
plus a system of knocking down drifts 


and deep piles through use of a 
cutting bar and gathering arms. There 
are few, if any, snow conditions around 
the airport that are ever too deep for 
effective use of the Sno Flyr. 


about the danger of corrosion on the 
aircraft. In a recent paper on _ this 
problem, Jerome Lederer reported that 
2% by weight of sodium bichromate 
admixed with the calcium chloride 
before application proved an effective 
method of counteracting such corrosion 
in tests made on roads in Akron. 

Here again, it is vital that the airlines 
and other operators know what chem- 
icals, if any, are being used. Sand is 
necessary and untreated sand almost out 
of the question. When informed of the 
possibility of corrosion, the operator can 
take suitable steps, such as washing 
down the aircraft more carefully, or 
even bypassing the airport. 

Buy the Best. At Boston, one super- 
visor remarked, “During snow removal 
work, a Ford has no business on the air- 
port.” He elaborated to say that snow 


EARTH MOVER. 


operation at 


Note the 


.- 2 * ied 
This Le Tourneau earth mover, being 
by a Caterpillar tractor, is used at La Guardia for carting 
snow from the working areas onto inactive areas. 
of the few pieces of equipment which is leased to supplement 
the specialized snow removal vehicles. 

overcome about any obstacle. 


fighting equipment is special equipment, 
It pays to buy the best as dictated by 
the job on hand. Proper equipment pays 
for itself through opened airports and 
long service life. At a large airport, a 
piece of equipment used for snow re- 
moval operations alone may only put on 
1,500 to 2,000 miles per year. 

Snow, depending on its physical state, 
may weigh from 4% to 60 pounds per 
cubic foot. Some snow fighting equip- 
ment moves snow at the rate of 35-50 
yards per minute. It takes heavy equip- 


ment, sound traction assured by four- 
wheel drives and intelligent operational 
practices. Warns the Port of New York 
Authority: “Remember, one machine 
can do the work of a thousand men, but 
one man can put it out of service 


through faulty operation.” 

Specifically Speaking. Among the 
more prominent pieces of equipment in 
use at NYPA airports, in Boston and at 
Rhode Island State Airport are the Wal- 
ter Snow Fighters, Bros Sno Flyr, Sno- 
Go, Four Wheel Drives, Secards, Frinks, 
Rota-Wings, Hough Payloaders, Athey 
sanders, Nelson sanders, Baker and An- 
derson blade plows, Patrol graders, Le 
Tourneau earth wheel scrapers, etc. Each 
has its job. 

In a typical operation on a wide run- 
way, a pair of the blower type units 
Sno-go, Bros Sno Flyr, etc.—are used 
to cut a swath down the center of the 
These plows throw the snow as 
much as 50 feet. Improperly used they 
can knock out runway lights, damage 
aircraft, etc. Properly manned they en- 
able operators to overshoot lights leaving 
them clear, cut down the number of 
times a given segment of snow must be 
handled. 

Operational Detail. Operators of this 
equipment must know how to synchro- 
nize blower capacity with forward speed 
Augers feed snow from the embank- 
ments or flat areas into blowers which 
throw it aside. Separate powerplants 


area. 


propelling the vehicle and driving the 
snow moving equipment call for trained 
operators for optimum results. 
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This one 


The combination will 
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Take a guy—any guy who doesn't know 
the difference between a strut and a rud- 
der (but has come to you to learn the 
difference)—and you have a touchy prob- 
lem that can only be handled by a good 
pilot who is nine-tenths psychiatrist. 


“This is an airplane,"’ you say to your 
student. After pausing to let the startling 
significance of your statement sink in, 
you continue, “It is carefully designed to 
take you off the ground and put you 
back on it again—without any catastro- 
phes in between. The engine is depend- 

Point out specific features that 


pr c¢ your statement.) 


The wings may seem weak and thin, 

y // stay on regardless of what they 

e they might do. See that little 

( y-haired lady over there? She's my 

( a and she’s been flying jets for 
n © 4,000 hours. . .’ 


ally, the object of such pilot-to 


\ e-pilot talk is to instill CONFI 
D in the beginner — to show the 
st that his plane is safe, reliable, and 


illy, a lot of fun to fly 


our student's instinctive skep- 


| 


ticism and doubt before he takes his first 
flight... and the battle of making him 
into a pilot is three-quarters won 


O.K., so you know all this, but we're 
just reminding you (in case you get a 
student) because we'd do anything to 
help the progress of private flying—and 
help get new customers for that wonder- 
ful Gulfpride Aviation Oil—Series D! 


For what conscientious, superintelli- 
gent pilot can resist using Gulfpride Avi- 
ation Oil—Series D—the world’s finest 
detergent dispersant oil for horizontally 
opposed aircraft engines? 

Now get this—it’s the only lightplane 
engine oil in the world that’s put through 
Gulf’s exclusive Alchlor process to re- 
move more of the carbon and sludge 
forming elements. And it’s specifically 
designed to free stuck rings and valves. 





Sure! You, too, can say, “Stuck-ring-and- 
valve worries, ph-h-h-t-t!"" when you use 
Gulfpride Aviation Oil—Series D 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 


Special message for Warren G. Hartzell, 
Quincy, Ill., and Jim De Armond, Spring- 
field, Mo.: 


Whatever you do, regardless of atom bomb, 
bacteria, earthquake, or redhead, do not— 
we repeat — do NOT leave the vicinity of your 
home! For, speeding to you now is a 
gorgeous, you'd-bet-an-oil-well-it-was 
engraved commission as Perch Pilot (br 


| 
| 


| 


| 
} 
} 
} 
| 
| 





Thanks 
PROOI 


for this tact. and thanks for 


“The Stratocruiser generates enough elec- 
tricity to heat and light 50 eight-room houses!” 





fellas, 


like chat, and 
you'll earn the exquisite, envied, and al 
most unheard-of honor of becoming a 


Senior Perch Pilot! 


i more tacts 


The rest of you out there who have no 
handsome Perch Commission to brag 
about to your grandchildren better sift 
out some LKF’s right away. 





| 

| Don'tremain unsung forever! Send your 
| Little Known Fact About Well Known 
with PROOF —to this address: 
| GuiF AVIATION DEPT., GULF BUILDING 


i PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


. Gulf 
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Gulf Oil Corporation 
Refining Company... 


marketers of 













FILL GASOLINE TANKS 
THE VERY TOP. 














FILL ONLY TO THEIR RATED 
CAPACITY.OTHERWISE EXPAN- 
SION MAY CAUSE OVERFLOW 








** AND CREATE A FIRE HAZARD 






BESIDE WASTING 
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With a GREER 
GENERATOR TESTER 


The heart of the modern aircraft 
electrical system is the generator. 
And above all, this most vital elec- 
trical component must be kept 
dependable for safe aircraft opera- 
tion. Dependability in flight is 
greatly enhanced by periodic ground 
checking on the Greer Generator 
Tester. 


Built to handle generators rated 
up to 600 amperes at 30 Volts dc 
this tester will handle all generators 
used in present day aircraft. Power 
to drive the generator is supplied by 
an infinitely variable speed drive 
motor rated up to 35 hp and speeds 
up to 12000 rpm and is shock- 
mounted for smoothness. Generator 
temperature is accurately main- 
tained within specified limits by a 
turbo-compressor blower and blast 
gate, while generator performance 
is readily indicated by accurate elec- 
trical instruments on a conveniently 
located instrument panel. 


The slightest irregularity in gen- 
erator performance or symptom of 
inpending failure are quickly de- 
tected on the Greer Tester. 


Don’t let the electrical system die 
of heart failure; send for details on 
the Greer Generator Tester Now! 


OTHER GREER TEST MACHINES FOR 
Hydraulic Systems @ Electrical Systems 
Lubrication Systems © Vacuum Systems 
Synchronizer Systems © Fuel Systems 
Accessories & Instruments 
Heating & Ventilating Systems 
Air Conditioning Systems 
Turbo-Jet Engine Accessories 
Cabin Supercharger Systems 
Propeller Governor Systems 


Special Machines to Your Specifications 


INC. 


YOKLYN15, N.Y 


HYDRAULICS 


454 EIGHTEENTH ST. BRC 





| AIRPORTS 





Generally another vehicle is stationed 
at the opposite end of the runway to 
provide a reference point and insure 
straight plowing. For maximum safety 
all equipment is fitted with two-way 
radio. As the first cut is finished off by 
the blowers, the high speed blade plows 
such as the Walter with double adjust- 
able blades, Rota-Wing, Oskosh and 
Four Wheel Drive units carrying va- 
rious plow arrangements (Frinks, Baker 
reversible, Anderson, etc.) move in. 
These operate in echelon widening the 
open area and piling the final snow in a 
uniform row where the blower types 
move in again to clean up. 

Marked Berms. Arrangements “such 
as the Walter Snow Fighter with the 
wing plow are particularly useful in 
throwing snow over the berm so that 
the piles along the edge of runways and 
taxi-areas will not be high enough to 
cause aircraft damage in normal opera- 


| tions or in the event of a flat tire. At 





Rhode Island, Snowmark, a commercial 
powder type dye, is used to mark the 
berms with a brilliant hue that shows 
up and warns the pilot of high spots. 

At intersections and in ramp areas, 
roadways, etc., the Allis Chalmers Bull- 
dozer with Patrol Grader, the Hough 
Payloader and La Torneau wheel scraper 
are used to move snow, scrape ice and 
generally clean up the vital areas where 
passenger and vehicle traffic is a must. 
To aid in loading snow into trucks in 
these close quarters the Sno-Go, Bros 
Sno Flyr and Secard can be equipped 
with chutes that provide quick loading 
or special equipment such as the Nelson 
or Athey Loaders are used. The Athey 
is used for loading sand onto Walter- 
Humphrey Sanders or Anthony Sanders 
as well as in loading snow for removal 
from the congested areas. 

Some of the major suppliers for four 
wheel drive equipment used on snow 
fighting vehicles are Walter, Oskosh, 
Four Wheel Drive, Timken and Marman 
Harrington. Drives such as these enable 
speeds as high as 25 mph when plowing 
12 inches of snow and taking an 18-foot 
cut into the snow. While these vehicles 
range from three to 22 tons, the 10-12 
ton models are the most popular. 

Need Growing. About 80% of air- 
port snow removal equipment is pur- 
chased by the airport operator. Surveys 


| show that at more than two-thirds of all 
| airports, there are no provisions for air- 





ports using municipal snow fighting 
equipment. This is probably the result 
of the simultaneous needs of the 
services. Regardless of this, surveys also 
show that less than 25% of all airports 
in the snow belt are equipped with ro- 
tary plows, snow loaders, V-blade plows 
or parallel equipment. 

While the need is more prominent at 
large airports, small airports should also 
be equipped. At Norwood, Mass., Wig- 
gins has found it profitable to purchase 
its own Sno-Go to keep its field clear 
regardless of weather. With the trend 
toward increased feeder airline opera- 


tions, star routes and parallel develo»- 
ments where regularity and dependal-‘|- 
ity of service will be critical, small air- 
ports are turning an _ interested re 
toward improved snow fighting equip- 
ment. 


New York State Airport 


Managers Hold Conference 


The New York State Airport Man- 
agement Conference, held in Syracuse 
October 17-18, drew a crowd of approxi- 
mately 150 persons from all sections of 
the state. Claude B. Friday, director of 
the State Bureau of Aviation, said the 
speeches were the most constructive 
and the discussions the most lively in 
his experience. 

Speakers were: Leigh Fisher, of Leigh 
Fisher & Associates, discussing airports 
leases and agreements; William D 
Strohmeier, on “Public Relations and 
the Airport;” John C. Kendall, of Ken- 
dall Aviation Insurance, Rochester, and 
J. S. White, assistant manager, eastern 
department, U. S. Aviation Under- 
writers, on aviation insurance require- 
ments and rates; E. M. Sturnhahn, 
executive assistant to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator, on cooperation in 
aviation programs; Robert S. Curtiss, of 
the Port of New York Authority, on 
development of non-aviation revenues 
at airports through planning and pro- 
motion of consumer concessions; John 
L. Remmert, of Gulf Oil’s aviation de- 
partment, on the marketing and hand- 
ling of petroleum products at airports; 
W. T. Piper on the future of the light- 
plane industry; and John H. Geisse, on 
CAA’s crosswind landing gear. 


Airport Notes | 


Atlanta can now go ahead with ex- 
tension of the east-west runway at 
Municipal Airport to 7,800 feet. The 
State Supreme Court dissolved an in- 
junction which property owners had 
been granted by a lower court to pre- 
vent the city from closing off and re- 
locating a section of highway in the 
line of the proposed extension . . . Ef- 
forts of the Boston Cab Association to 
prevent out-of-city taxicabs from using 
the taxi stand at Logan International 
Airport may result in a test case being 
sent up to the State Supreme Court 
The airport is supported by the state 
and is on state property. 





the 


An order has been placed by 
Greater Pittsburgh Airport for an clec- 
trically-operated fuel pumping system 

ito- 


to cost $800,000. It’s a high-speed 
matic system that will refuel planes 
at the rate of 200 gallons a minute .. 
Civic leaders are discussing the p0s- 
sibility of creating an Airport Auth: rity 
for the joint operation of the pub! cly- 


owned airports of Greater Kansas “ity. 
These are the Fairfax Municipal Alr- 
port of Kansas City, Kansas, and the 
Municipal Air Terminal and Gr ind- 

view airport of Kansas City, Mo. 
The name of Gibbs Municipal Ai port 
ynt- 


at San Diego will be changed to 
gomery Field, memoralizing Joh 
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tgomery, glider pioneer . . . Charles 
foore is the new manager of Ed 
rderson Airport at El Paso. He re- 

s Don Self, resigned . . . A dispute 
be en the Federal government and 
the City of Wichita Falls over mainte- 
nance responsibilities at W.F.’s munici- 
pal airport has been settled amicably. 





B 
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Newest addition to airports in the 
Cleveland area is the Richmond Road 
Airport in Cuyahoga County. Richard 
D. Shea is manager ... The new 4,000- 
foot runway at Hastings (Nebr.) Munici- 
pal Airport is now open - Work is 
expected to be completed on the first 
contract at Greater Fort Worth Inter- 
national Airport by November 1, which 
will be on schedule. Completion of en- 
tire project is expected late next year. 


San Diego is preparing to spend $120,- 
000 converting the present inadequate 
terminal building and the office struc- 
ture south of it into a single unit, and 
another $80,000 to regroup other build- 
ings on the field and create additional 
public parking space . . Preliminary 
plans have been drawn for a new 
$300,000 terminal building at Baer 
Field, Fort Wayne. 


Voters of McAlester, Oaklahoma, will 
vote on a $200,000 airport bond issue 
on Nov. 29. The same issue lost out 
816 to 575 in an election last year... 
A four-phase plan to salvage part of the 
Jefferson County (Tex.) airport im- 
provement program, despite defeat of a 
$460,000 airport bond issue, has been 
worked out by county officials and CAA 
regional engineers. It will cost the 
county $125,000, which will be matched 
with Federal funds 





| CAA Airport Grant Offers | 


For the two-week period ended 
October 14, Federal-aid airport grants 
totaling $2,313,115 were made to 27 
communities by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, as follows, with classes 
in parentheses: 

Arizona: Safford Municipal (3), $56,500. 

California: Montague, (Siskiyou County 
Air t) (6), $1,077; Sacramento Mun. (5), 
$16,454; Santa Rosa (Sonoma Co.) (4), $8,722. 

Florida: Miami International (6), $1,- 

Georgia: Atlanta Mun. (7), $47,850; 
Au (Bush Field) (5), $25,450; LaGrange 
(Cc vy Field) (4), $8,000. 

idsho: Sandpoint Mun. (2), $34,253. 

I Clarinda Mun. (1), $2,123; Waterloo 
M ), $56,000. 

I ina: Shreveport Mun. (5), $36,685. 

M Portland Airport (3), $48,100. 

M in: Detroit City Mun. (4), $150,000; 
Det Wayne Co. Airport) (6), $200,000; 
Ir ntain Ford (3), $16,000. 

m ota: Thief River Falls Mun. (2), 
m.. fampshire: Nashua (Boire Field) (2), 
N rk: Elmira (Chemung Co. Airport) 
3 5 

N Dakota: Bismark Mun. (4), $12,600. 

( Marion Mun. (3), $29,000. 

0 La Grande Mun. (3), $10,500; 
Pc Mun. (4), $18,000. 

SS Dakota: Brookings Mun. (3), $19,643; 
Hu in. (3), $16,038. 

. 'arlzZzo Springs (Dimmit Co. Air- 
~ $2,250; McCamey Mun. (3), $60,000; 

n. (5), $98,575. 
.. boosted the Federal-aid grants 

October 14 to 976 and the Fed- 
era is involved to $89,175,583. 
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SOUTHERN CITIES 
in Atlanta « THE ANSLEY 


dee Crocy, Manager 


in Birmingham + THE TUTWILER 


lea Patton, Manager 


in Montgomery « THE JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Homer Spivea, Monoger 


in Nashville « THE ANDREW JACKSON 
) 


Leon Womble, Mane.e 


in Louisville « THE KENTUCKY 
dames E. Rushin, Moneger 


IpIennenane verre 


CARLING DINKLER, 
President 
CARLING DINKLER Jr., 
V.P. & Gen. Migr. 





“Routine *” is the word many air- 
lines use to describe Janitrol heater 
maintenance. “Routine” because Jani- 
trol heaters consistently establish high 
records of uniformly dependable op- 


eration—the rule rather than the 
exception. For instance, Mr. I. Eden- 
gran, Supervisor of Maintenance for 
Scandanavian Airlines System, Inc., 
(which operates six Janitrol-equipped 
DC-6 aircraft) writes: 


* 


“The Aircraft Heating Digest”—Janitrol’s 
new quarterly service publ cation on 
aircraft combustion type heaters is 
available free to aircraft engincering 
and maintenance personnel. Write for 
it, on your company letterhead please, 
to the “DIGEST” 400 Dublin, Columbus 
16, Ohio, 


“Our DC-6 aircraft have now averaged approximately 
hours of flight time each, covering a total of nearly 6,000,000 
miles, and during this time only routine inspection and mainte- 


nance has been required.” 





in New Orleans + THE ST. CHARLES 
4. 4. UMeme, O Leary, Vee Pree @ - & 















HIGH INTENSITY 
RUNWAY MARKER 





“ee 
C.A.A, 
Spec. L-819 
@ MOST EFFICIENT 
@ HIGH CANDLE POWER 
@ BROAD BEAM 


Visiile From Any Position Above Horizon 
SMALL - COMPACT - EASY TO MAINTAIN 


No tools needed to change Lamp... @ 
typical example of REVERE ingenuity. 
Write for free Catalog showing the many 
outstanding units we manufacture. 





ELECTRIC 


SRE MEG. CO. 





600/ BROADWAY CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


and Outdoor Lighting Equipment 
to Serve Every Need 


Indoor 








6,000,000 
ROUTINE 





H $-300 
& 


2000 


AIRCRAFT 
HEATERS 


AIRCRAFT - AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION « 
SURFACE COMBUSTION CORP., TOLEDO 1, ome 
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PRETESTED 
IDEAS 


Waterproofed Promenade 


T THE Municipal Airport in Kansas 

City, considerable difficulty was ex- 
perienced with moisture which seeped 
through the concrete slabs on the prom- 
enade deck and into the airline ticket 
offices below. The leakage made it im- 
possible to keep the interior decorated, 
damaged the walls and ceiling and was 
generally troublesome. 

















United Laboratories, Inc. of Cleveland, 


Ohio, were called in to process the 
promenade in such a manner that this 
would be overcome. Using a surfacing 
material known as Plastic Rock, United 
repaired the promenade and solved the 
moisture problem. 


Oil Flow Checking Rig 


NE OF THE critical tests which 
( engine overhaul shops find it ad- 
visable to put an engine through during 
the overhaul process, is the checking of 
oil flow through the various engine sec- 
tions. The device shown here was de- 
signed in the Eastern Air Lines’ over- 
haul shops in Miami to simplify handling 
of the tests. ; 


The rig is constructed of an angle iron 
frame with a drip pan forming the top. 
An electrically operated oil pump draws 
oil from the reservoir, which is mounted 
on a scale, and pumps it into the engine 








First, the entire surface of the prom- 
enade was cleaned, openings between 
slabs were stripped and then filled with 
suitable bonding and stripping, covered 
with Certified Jute and coated with 
Plastic Rock. The photo shows work- 
men preparing the seams. 


section, suspended above the drip pan 
by a chain hoist. A valve between the 
drip pan and reservoir controls return 
flow to the reservoir and permits ac- 
curate measuring of the drainage from 
the engine section. 

The mechanic uses a stop watch to 
control the time of operation during 
which the engine section is pressurized 
and checks oil flow by observing the 
scale supporting the oil reservoir. A 
chart is used to show the proper flow 
for a given time increment. 

The whole assembly is mounted on 
castered wheels making it possible to 
move the testing rig out of the way 
when not in use 


Salvages Bearings 


HEY SAID that it couldn’t be done, 
economically, but Gerhardt R 
Schmidt, Pan American World Airways 
employe at Miami, proved differently 
PAA has always found it advisable to 
discard the bearings used in rocker arm 
assemblies of the Wright R-3350 engines 
rather than attempt to disassemble, in- 
spect and re-install the component parts 
Schmidt designed the simple set of tools 
shown here which makes it possible. 
The bearing is mounted on the small 
stand constructed of a heavy base plate 
and welded vertical shaft. The cam 


action of the handle assembly brings @ 
plate up against the inner race. drift 
assembly with special cut-outs for 

itects 


adapting to the bearing proper, p 


the unit from damage during ‘isas- 
sembly. 

Schmidt won a $500 system sugg:stion 
award for his idea, the maximum «ward 
granted under PAA’s suggestion system 
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Reflects Less Flying: 











Non-Air Carrier Accidents 
Decrease |,403 During ‘48 


By Burpetre S. WRIGHT, JR. 


Flight accidents in 1948 were fewer 
than in 1947 by 1,403, according to a 
report just published by CAB on non- 
air carrier accidents. This drop, ac- 
cording to the report, “indicates less 
flying was accomplished during the year. 
However, the reduction was indirectly 
influenced by the continuous efforts of 
CAB, CAA and the active state avia- 
tion commissions in their continuous and 
intensive efforts in safety education, 
development of remedial measures, and 
enforcement of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions.” 

Despite this decline in the total num- 
ber of accidents during the year, the re- 
port shows the fatal accident ratio “in- 
creased to 10.8% from 95% in 1947 oc- 
casioned chiefly by a rise in the non- 
commercial fatal ratio to 128% from 
10.9% in 1947.” This non-commercial 
class is shown as representing the fol- 
lowing types of operation: 





Class of Injury 
Non-Commercial 
Flying Non- 
Fatal Fatal Total 
Pleasure 447 2899 3346 
Personal 
Transportation 86 749 835 
Ferrying 5 63 68 
Test 10 39 49 
Other 3 6 9 
Total 551 3756 4307 
It can be seen that the largest num- 
ber of accidents occurred in pleasure 
flying and personal transportation. 


These categories are said by industry 
people to be “too inclusive for such a 
report” and “well worth a_ separate 
study breaking down this large figure 


to show that the majority of these ac- 
cidents occur in the ‘lunatic fringe’ of 


flyir . have no relationship with 
flying done by Flying Farmers, flying 
busi men, etc.” 

TI port reveals that of the 850 
fatal tidents, 416 were a result of 
stall This figure represents about 
35° he 1,184 stall accidents. Colli- 
sion ~ounted for 2,891 accidents of 
whi 10 were fatal. All kinds of col- 
lisio re considered—planes in the 
alr, in the air and one on the 
grou and both airborne. Landing, 
take and taxiing accidents added 
up t % of the total, but less than 
3% fatal. 

Fj flight accidents, as in 1947, 
were there were only 20 in 1948, 21 
in 1 \irframe failures were also low 
oh r, accounting for only 201, or 
“ | accidents—a drop from. 4.5% 
mi r the same cause. 

Ni percent of the 1948 accidents 
NOV; Rt, 1949 


were during daylight hours, and of the 
fatal 850, 488 occurred during ‘local 
flight.’ CAB says “violations of Civil 
Air Regulations were present” in 457 of 
the fatal accidents, the outstanding ones 
being (a) reckless flying, (b) flying 
below minimum altitude, (c) students 
carrying passengers, (d) students fly- 
ing outside of their practice areas, (e) 
flying under influence of liquor, (f) fly- 
ing VFR during IFR conditions, and (g) 
flying contrary to traffic pattern. Sep- 
tember marked the beginning of a de- 
cline in accidents of all types, which 
reached a low in December of 344. The 
accident rate follows this pattern every 
year, almost without exception, with 
the highest rate coming during the 
months of July and August. 
Instructional flying, including primary 
and advanced, dual and solo, showed the 
lowest accident rate in relation to ex- 
posure, according to the report. Of the 
five classes of flying under the head- 
ing of “Non-Air Carrier Flying,” which 
are instructional, commercial, non-com- 
mercial, public flying and miscellaneous 
instructional is the most regulated and 





. . Airport visitors at 
Listening Post—civeland Muni- 
cipal can listen in on plane-tower radio 
contacts by placing a coin in this “listen- 
ing post.” Made by Electronic Devices, 
Inc., 1120 S$. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
the installation will soon be available 
inside terminals as well as on observa- 
tion platforms surrounding the buildings. 


best supervised. In spite of this, in 24 of 
the 89 fatal accidents in this class stu- 
dents were carrying passengers in vio- 
lation of CAR, resulting in the deaths of 
20 of the passengers. Other fatal acci- 
dents in this class resulted for the most 
part from other violations, such as buzz- 
ing, making unauthorized landings, etc 

The commercial catagory, which cov- 
ers all non-air carrier flying for financial 
returns with the exception of instruc- 
tion, covers a total of 569 accidents in 
1948 of which 76 were fatal. This 
amounts to 9.1% of all non-air carrier 
fatal accidents. The public and miscel- 
laneous categories, together, show a total 
of 87 accidents of which 12 were fatal 
Public flying includes Federal, state or 
municipal air activities; miscellaneous 
flying accidents such as those occurring 
in stolen planes, planes flown by pilots 
without a certificate or with an ex- 
pired certificate, or unauthorized use of 
planes. It also includes use of planes for 
fire fighting, hunting, trapping, and Civil 
Air Patrol missions. 

Over 89% of all accidents in the non- 
air carrier category are attributed by 
CAB to “pilot error,” which is cited as 
being directly responsible for 759 of the 
850 fatal accidents. An analysis of these, 
now being prepared by CAB, will be 
published in a supplementary report 
This report, however, does show that 
there were 5,855 incidents of pilot error, 
sometimes as many as five or six, con- 
tributing to a single accident. Heading 
the list of pilot errors is “operating 
recklessly—carelessly,” which was pres- 
ent in 715 of the 850 fatal accidents 
Following this is “mis-judged distance” 
(641), “failed to maintain flying speed” 
(569), and “selected unsuitable terrain 
or runway” (562). There are 17 other 
specific types of pilot error listed as 
contributing to the fatal accidents. 

Causes of accidents other than pilot 
error are listed as follows: 


Power Plant Failure ......... 652 
a eh ae ag 468 
Airport Terral .... 2.0000 304 
Landing Gear Failure ...... 220 
Other Personnel .......... sate 207 
Airframe Failure .............. 59 
re - 47 
Equipment and Accessories .... 21 
Miscellaneous .............. =a 15 
Related Equipment ............. 2 

reas aia eee oe 1995 


An introductory statement of the re- 
port says “At the present time, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration is in the 
process of determining the number of 
hours flown in non-air carrier operations 
during 1948. The resultant information 
will be included in a supplemental re- 
port.” The information contained in the 
report “A Statistical Analysis of Non- 
Air Carrier Accidents For The Year 
1948,” is not intended to present that 
class of flying in any other light than 
purely statistical. Any conclusions on 
the relative safety of any type of fly- 
ing under this heading should be re- 
served until the report on the number 
of hours flown is available. 
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SPARK PLUG ELBOWS 


110° ELBOW 
AN 3104-2 


90° ELBOW 


70° ELBOW 
AN 3104-1 


. ta 
Spark plug elbows manufactured by 
the Electrical and Mechanical Desigr 
Corporation are made to meet the 
rigid specifications of the military 
services. 


We also design and manufacture 
elbows to meet special applications. 
We are currently manufacturing el- 
bows made of brass, steel and 
stainless steel of various sizes. 


Our representative in your territory 
will be pleased to call and give you 
all detailed information regarding our 
products, 


ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL 
DESIGN CORPORATION 


FACTORY 


Box 808-A, R.F.D. 1 
Rahway, New Jersey 
Phone: 7-3381 


Detroit Office 
8-247 General Motors Bldg. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
Phone: Trinity 1-9260 
Washington, D. C. Office 


1346 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Phone: Hudson 7313 
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Aviation Sales and Service 


Fixed-Fee Rental: A new airplane rental deal that is already 
proving popular has been instituted by Dell E. Booth, fixed base op: 
ator at Blackwell, Okla., Municipal Airport. Instead of the usi 
hourly charge, booth rents a two-place Aeronca for $12 a day rega 
less of flying hours. The pilot buys all the gas and fills up the tank 
on returning. A four-place job will rent for $20 a day. Oil men are 
renting the ships for trips of one to several days and like the new 
arrangement. Booth is the Aeronca distributor for Oklahoma and was 

y 
] 
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a United Air Lines pilot for eight years. Aside from having itchy 
fingers for a DC-6 occasionally, he likes being a local operator a: 
making it pay. He’s also a strong advocate of the caster gear and has 
an Aeronca equipped with one. 


Build-Your-Own: A new idea for housing personal airplanes has 
been instituted by Louis Inwood, Kansas City’s aviation director, at 
Grandview Airport sou’h of the city. Instead of leasing hangars, 
Inwood has set up what amounts to a real estate subdivision by which 
he leases lots on which plane owners can build their own hangars. The 
first project has 36 lots, each 30 by 50 feet, all connected with tazi- 
strips. A distance of 75 feet will separate the hangars across the “street” 
and all hangars must be built in the centers of the lots. The city must 
approve all construction but considerable leeway is being given. Cost 
is $5 per month per plot. At last report, 15 plots were signed up. 


Domesticated Airmen: Domestication of pilots is one of the 
reasons for the current lull in weekend flying, according to Ken 
Garafalo, manager of Hicksville (L. I.) Airpark. Commenting on the 
weekend pilot he says “. . . their wives are keeping them home 
weekends. It isn’t the expense and it isn’t any fear of flying that 
makes women that way. They just like to keep the men around the 
house.” This is the one reason we've heard that there doesn’t seem 
to be any answer for—unless some operator is willing to install 
television for the wives or organize a bridge club complete with baby 
sitting service at the air field. 


Shoulder Harness Available: Shoulder harness for installation 
in all types of personal planes can be bought from Russell Manufactur- 
ing Co., Middletown, Conn., also manufacturers of Rusco Belts. 


Stall Warning Convert: Admittedly “anti stall-warning indi- 
cator” a year ago, Iowa’s aviation director Norbert Locke is now 
apparently one of it’s greatest boosters. In his own words, “A little 
over a year ago, when we purchased our Stinson, it came equipped 
with a stall-warning indicator. My reaction was this: ‘I’m a good 
enough pilot to know when the airplane is going to stall, and wha 
more, I don’t like the sound of the thing. I don’t want it blatti 
at me . . and so on.” Now, he says, he wouldn’t be without one 
and is recommending it to every plane owner who comes his w 
Further than that, he’s issued an open invitation to any pilot in t 
State of Iowa to come to Des Moines and get a personal demonsti 
tion, free. Iowa was one of the first states to take steps to regu 
crop dusters (aerial applicators in the legal phraseology). and one 
the first moves was to instruct all Iowa crop dusters to use a stall 
warning indicator. The Safe Flight Instrument Corp., White Plains, 
N. Y., manufacturers of a stick-shaking stall-warning device, repo! 
that none of the approximately 6,000 planes so equipped has been 


ts 
ng 


volved in a fatal spin-stall accident. Whatever type of stall-warning 
indicator the plane owner prefers, it is becoming increasingly evident 

that it is a worthwhile thing to have. 
Salvage Parts Broker: An unusual aviation service is offered to 
ug 


aircraft owners interested in getting salvage aircraft parts, accor 
to an announcement in a bulletin published by Aeronautics Comn 
sion of Indiana. Called the “Cooperative Aircraft Salvage Lisi ng 
Service,” the plan was conceived by Wilbur K. Skeets, 2706 Alma , 
Fort Wayne, Ind. He lists parts for both current and obsolete airc: «ft 
and is ready to hear from people who have or want them. 
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failure of the expected postwar 
in private flying to materialize 
W ointed up last month when John 
F efe, operator of the Miami Avia- 
tion Center, announced that he was 

out of the aviation business and 
had sold the airport to a real estate 
te yper. 
Five years ago, when the $1,000,000 
Cer was opened, there were plans 
for 200 private hangars, 700 hangar- 
1omes, a restaurant, stores, a clukhouse, 
, seaplane base, a community hangar 
und apartment buildings on the 400- 
.cre tract located between Biscayne 
Boulevard and Biscayne Bay from 123d 
to 137th streets. 

One large hangar, an office building 
und one hangar-home were actually 
constructed, but that was all. Although 
the Center became one of the busiest 
private airports in the country, it was 
never able to pay its way in competi- 
tion “with publicly-owned and pub- 
icly-operated airports.” 

The field was sold to Keystone Point, 
Inc.. which already has erected the 
first 20 of a planned 1,400 suburban 
homes in the under-$15,000 price class. 
Runways and taxi strips will serve as 
streets for the new project. 





| Fixed-Base Briefs 


The Indiana Flying Farmer Group 
will elect officers for the next year at 
the Flying Farmer Clinic, which will 
probably be held in December at the 
Purdue Agricultural Conference 
The Third Annual Indiana Aviation 
Conference will be held Nov. 


17 at the Severn Hotel in Indianapolis 


LOCAL OPERATIONS | 
| 


umi Aviation Center Sold | 


16 and | 


The current Indiana air marking | 


program is near completion and plans 
are ing made for an additional 100 
markers to be installed after July 1. 
1950 


“Maryland Laws Governing Aeronau- 


ties, iblished by the State Aviation 
Commission, is now being mailed to all 
ager concerned, Copies can be ob- 
tains y written request to the com- 
nis The bulletin covers actions 
f 1 t session of the State Legisla- 
ture 

No Carolina Aviation Trades As- 
socia has reelected R, S. Northing- 
ton, mont Aviation, Inc., Winston- | 
Sal chairman of the board of di- | 
rect New president is Clay Swain, 
f § sury Aircraft Service, Salis- | 
dury vice-president is William H. 
Dun) esident of Air Progress, Inc., 
Wil n, and new secretary-treas- 
ire! B. J. Holleman, Jacksonville 
Airy ne., Jacksonville, N. C. 
Mon Aeronautics Authority is spon- 
sori airmarking program with a 
goal re than 60 to be erected. So 
tar t ir 43 towns have been marked | 
and scheduled for completion by 
he the season, for a total of 140. 
The; also marking 80 prominent | 
aa vers in mountainous sections 

tl e 
NOVEN” ©R 4, 1949 
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The new A.R.C. 
Isolation Ampli- 
oe fier performs two 

important radio 
control functions that have long presented 
problems. (1) Each pilot has independent 
selection of up to ten audio input channels 
in any combination—without cross-cockpit 
interference. Radio functions may be dele- 
gated so that each pilot works at peak 
efficiency in complex navigational and 
communication situations. (2) It operates 
individual cockpit speakers, with ear- 
phones instantly available if desired. Since 
the CAA no longer requires wearing of 
headphones when cockpit speakers are 
installed, the A.R.C. Isolation Amplifier 
relieves pilots of considerable discomfort 
and fatigue—particularly in hot weather 
and on long flights. 
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Weight: 8 Ibs. CAA Type-Certifi- 
cated. Immediate delivery in 14 
or 28 volt dc models. Complete 


TO PILOTS C= 
OF TWO-PILOT AIRCRAEY. 
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Type F-11 Isolation Amplifier 
CAATC No. 1R4-1 
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technical details on request. 


Aircraft 


DEPENDABLE 





ELECTRONIC 
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NEW JERSEY 


SINCE 1928 








WORLD-WIDE distributors of multi-engine transport type aircraft, 
engines, their components and accessories. Agent for WAR ASSETS 


ADMINISTRATION. 





LT. 


Write, wire or telephone your requirements. 





AV/A7T/OMN 
COMPANY 


General Offices and Export Department: 34-17 Lawrence Street, Flushing, L. 1I., N. Y. 


West Coast Office: Oakland Municipal 


Airport, Oakland, California 


Canadian Office: Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Dorval P. Q., Canada. 
Panama Office: Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A., Calle Segunda No. 8, Panama City, R. P. 


Established 1923 


Cable Address: AIRAMBROSE 


U. S. Expert License No. 191 





WORLD'S PREMIER Al 


RPLANE FABRIC 


i hae 


FLIGHTEX 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, | 


Leading Manufacturers of 


. + 93 WORTH 


Fabric and Tapes for the 


Aircraft industry. 


STREET - NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


Export Representative 
AVIQUIPO, Inc 
25 Beaver Street, N. Y 
Cable: Aviquipo 
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Airlines Benefit From New 
Military Travel Agreement 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


Domestic airline traffic personnel 
dealing with the various branches of 

e military service now have, for the 

t time, a new and liberalized military 
travel policy under which to work in 
selling the armed forces on using com- 
mercial air transportation within the 
U. S. And it’s a policy that may result 
in $10,000,000 worth of additional pas- 
senger revenue for the domestic airlines 
between now and next July 1. 

The airlines since July 1 have given 
a 10% discount on official military 
travel, but they have been doing so 
without the existence of a formal “mili- 
tary air transportation agreement,” and 
they have been operating under the old 
restrictive military travel policy, which 
made it practically mandatory to use 
the railroads. Reason for the lack of an 
air agreement and a new policy state- 
ment since July 1, the start of the fiscal 
year, was the red tape involved in the 
military agencies. 

Now, however, the air agreement, the 
first one in history, has been signed, 
and the new policy statement has been 
issued to all military transportation 
officers. Covered by the agreement and 
policy is travel by Air Force, Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Na- 
tional Guard and “other offices and 
agencies in the Department of Defense.” 


Airlines May Get 12%. In contrast 
to the past, when very little revenue 
was received from these sources, the 
domestic airlines, according to estimates, 
may now get 10% to 12% of the $150,- 
000,000 spent yearly on military travel. 
However, because one-quarter of the 
present fiscal year had passed before 
the agreement was signed, revenue may 
not reach this percentage between now 
and next July 1, officials state. They 
estimate $10,000,000. 

The new policy statement still gives 
a preference to rail travel (also at 10% 
discount), but leaves numerous ways 
in which air travel can be justified. It 
states: “The railroad agreement is pref- 
erential and is applicable to all trans- 
portation furnished on _ transportation 
requests of the military agencies. Rail- 
roads will be used except that the De- 
partment reserves the right to use, in 
its discretion, other available transpor- 
tation agencies in any case in which the 
officer arranging for the transportation 
determines that other available com- 
mercial transportation agencies (ship, 
bus and air) can provide more satis- 
factory service than the railroads to 
meet the military requirements of the 
government.” 

A very significant paragraph states 


54 


that “actual rates, fares and transporta- 
tion charges may not be considered a 
determining factor in any specific case. 
Indirect savings accruing to the govern- 
ment whenever and wherever personnel 
are in a travel status, exclusive of 
actual rates, fares and _ transportation 
charges, should be given consideration 
along with service and should include 
possibilities of savings in total per diem 
time, if any, savings in productive time, 
also possibilities in savings in meals and 
sleeping accommodations paid for by the 
government other than those purchased 
from a transportation agency.” 


Other Factors. Military officers ar- 
ranging passenger transportation were 
also directed to consider any deadlines 
(arrival or departure or both) to meet 
military requirements and the ability of 
each form of transport to meet the 
deadlines; availability of service, and 
reliability of service under adverse con- 
ditions, after inquiring of the carriers, 
and convenience and comfort of the 
traveler as provided by the three types 
of transportation. 

The agreement itself states that the 
eirlines’ obligation to maintain the 10% 
discount is assumed “upon the express 
condition that the military agencies .. . 
will . . . maintain and enforce policies 
relating to the routing of military traffic, 
and appropriate regulations and instruc- 
tions in furtherance thereof, which will 
(a) require the routing of military 
traffic over the lines of the air carriers 
in all cases where such air carriers can 


provide more satisfactory service to 
meet the military requirements an 
any other available commercial carriers, 
and (b) require the military agencies 

in determining which mode of 
transportation can best meet the mili- 
tary requirements, to consider in each 
case the advantages to be derived by 
the government from the use of air 
transportation.” 

The airlines’ acceptance of an agr 
ment that still gives some preference 
to rail travel is only a temporary meas- 
use, and the military has agreed that 
it “will give prompt and serious con- 
sideration to the establishment, upon the 
expiration of currently effective con- 
tractual arrangements, of policies which 
will insure that all military traffic will 
be routed over that mode of transpor- 
tation which will best serve the mili- 
tary requirements.” 

This means that in the future, pos- 
sibly next year, the airlines will be 
placed on a completely equal footing 
with the railroads as far as military 
business is concerned. 


Bureau Set Up. A Military Bureau, 
under Frank Macklin, has been estab- 
lished at Air Traffic Conference head- 
quarters in Washington. Its function 
will be to handle the routing of move- 
ments of more than 15 persons. Such 
movements must be cleared by field 
officers with military headquarters in 
Washington, which in turn will advise 
ATC’s bureau. 

M. F. Redfern, ATC’s executive sec- 
retary, described the new agreement 
and policy as allowing military trans- 
portation officers “to use their judgment 
and act as real traffic managers.” He 
added that “there is little doubt that 
the scheduled airlines’ business will be 
greatly increased.” 





NWA Traffic Group— 





An educational program aimed at stimulating inte 
air travel to Hawaii and the Far East was dis 
recently by these traffic representatives of Northwest Airlines, which is inaug 
Stratocruiser service to Hawaii from the Pacific Northwest this month and beyond 
Orient early next year. Left to right are: front row—John Eklund, district traffic 
ager at Spokane; Dean J. Hanscom, of Seattle, western regional traffic ma 
Robert J. Morgan of Tokvo, Orient traffic manager; James W. Speer, district 
manager at Portland; and Frank J. Ploof, district traffic manager at Takoma; bac! row 
standing—George Hatch, Seattle district traffic manager; and D. C. Vaile, as 
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western regional traffic manager. 
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Over the Counter 


By Eric Bramley 


























. | 
e : } 
: Sales Promotion 
. ' Lots of sales promotion going on during the past few weeks. Braniff Airways 
“ i is out with a catchy promotion piece announcing the “birth of a new nation” 
e ; ‘alled the “Braniff States of America.” Using data gathered by Dr. Richard B. 
. Johnson, professor of economics at Southern Methodist University, Braniff has 
h i issued a 26-page red, white and blue booklet listing economic facts about the ESTABLISHED 1928 
uy} “BSA”—farm income, industry, retail sales, etc. It’s also distributing a direct ™ 
r- nail piece along the same lines . . . American Airlines’ current magazine ad very 
i- . attractive. Entitled “Mind if we talk about our operation?” the ad plugs the 
: southern sunshine route . . . Thanks to Brooke Payne, American Airlines’ district 
.- sales manager in St. Louis, for sending us a new penny postcard promotion idea. | 
ae 4 It was worked out by Payne and Dick Talbot, Braniff's district traffic manager, 
: Kansas City, to interest prospects in using Braniff-American for Kansas City- 
ng : Mexico City trips. They entitled their postcard “A Tale of Two Cities—a short, | 
ry ; short story complete on this postcard.” And it is complete, giving you all the 
lj necessary information. Amazing what you can do with a penny postcard. } 
* . United Air Lines, all out on promotion of Hawaiian travel, has had an elabo- 


b> =f rate 40-minute Hawaiian travelogue-show on the road. Complete with hula | 
: dancers and native musicians, its been shown to chambers of commerce, sales 




















d- executives clubs, advertising clubs and Rotary Clubs in Oakland, San Francisco, 
on (a Los Angeles, Denver, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and New York. Travel agents 
e- : were specially-invited guests. The dining areas (show was preceded by lunch 
ich Y or dinner) had Hawaiian decorations, and fruit and flowers flown from the islands 
old were used as table decorations. W. A, Patterson, UAL president, was speaker on 
in three occcasions, with Harold Crary, v.p.-traffic and sales; B, B. Gragg, traffic and 
ise sales director, and Bob Johnson, advertising director, handling the remainder. e 
a 
7 ; Passenger Service 
ns- ; National Airlines is giving passengers the full treatment on its recently-in- 
ent : mae ging “super ag agen sgl rey a York Pag ig 
Star” flights. assengers wa to e plane on a red carpet (new for ut “ ur 
He \j 10t new in the industry), lined by chromium-plated stanchions and chain. “Mood U NLIMITE D 
hat i nusic” is played over speakers at the foot of the loading steps and in the plane 
be | during the loading period. Agents are wearing special Star arm bands. Tropical 
flowers are put aboard the flights (vases located at six places in the cabin). And to *e RESEARCH 
— top it off, special Star check-in sections are to be set up at ticket counters 
7 
' New Services and Traffic © Cems 
; Pan American Airways will start New York-Bermuda Stratocruiser service 
Nov. 1. During the winter, PAA will operate nine round-trips weekly, seven Strato- %& MANUFACTURING 
cr and two Constellations . . . Northwest Airlines has asked CAB to ap- | 
; pr¢ effective Nov. 4, a charge of $25 for upper berths and $50 for lowers between 
. an} © points on the domestic system. Present charge is a straight $90 . . & ENGINE OVERHAUL 
Pan American Airways will increase New York-Europe cargo flights from two to 
thre eekly Nov. 1 . . . On the same date, PAA states it will cut 20 hours off * MAINTENANCE 
Ne\ k-Hongkong (via Europe) flight time, with a new one-plane Constellation 
sel Change of planes and overnight layover at Calcutta are eliminated . 
Sear navian Airlines System on Oct. 14 opened direct DC-6 service New York- *& CONVERSION 
Har , Germany . . . Wisconsin Central Airlines’ service to Land O’ Lakes, 
Wis easonal stop, was discontinued Oct. 1 and will resume next June 1 wk PARTS & SUPPLIES 
; Con ital Air Lines plans service into Trinidad, Colo., by Dec. 1, when the 
air} s scheduled to be completed . . . Central Airlines has started service 
ove third of its five route segments, with two daily round-trips Ft. Worth- 
Da ) Texarkana via Greenville and Paris, Tex. 
‘ ; Paciric Airmotive Corp. 
oll Tariffs Burbank, California 
ring ern Air Lines has increased its basic fare level to reflect elimination of 
the the no-meal discount, and is now at the industry level of 6.l¢c per mile. On 
Oc company also started Los Angeles-Seattle coach service, and became a 
en full cipant in the family plan . . . Pan American Airways has asked CAB 
ye ap} of a 25%-reduced fare for tourist service between the west coast and 
affic Ac One-way fare would be $120, or $40 less than standard. Service would OTHER MAJOR DIVISIONS 
row, be 1 weekly with 44-passenger DC-4’s . . . Eastern Air Lines has cut cargo 
tant rate nd from San Juan by one-third for shipments of 3,300 Ibs. and over LINDEN, N. J. °- KANSAS CITY, ANS 
Chi & Southern Air Lines last month reduced rates 30% for shipments of OAKLAND + SEATTLE + ANCHORAGE 
10N text ‘oducts New Orleans-Caracas 
‘T 
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International Air Travel 
Wins Preference Over Ships 


Air transportation won out over sea 
transport as the choice of travelers be- 
tween the United States and foreign 
countries during the fiscal year ended 
last June 30, according to a report of 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

The report shows that a total of 
1,968,424 plane and ship passengers 
traveled through U. S. Customs last 
fiscal year, as compared with 1,810,061 
the previous year. Airplanes carried 
1,057,750 persons during the year, as 
against 943,419 in 1947-1948, whereas 
ships transported 910,674 passengers for 
a gain of 44,032 over the previous year. 

Reflecting the growing interest of 
Americans in travel, the major share 
of the movement was made up of U. S. 
citizens, the report showed. A total of 
1,155,344 citizens entered or left the 
country in the fiscal year, with 629,605 
choosing air transport and 525,689 travel- 
ing by ship. Travel to and from Europe 
accounted for the major share of the 
arrivals and departures with travel to 
and from such nearby countries and 
islands as Cuba, Canada and Bermuda 
running a close second. Inbound travel 
predominated, with 1,104,473 passengers 
entering the country and 863,951 de- 
parting. 

The report did not include persons 
entering or leaving the country by way 
of its land borders, nor did it include 


figures on travel between insular pos- 
sessions of the U. S. such as Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. 


WCA Files Military Tariff 


West Coast Airlines has filed a special 
military tariff with CAB proposing a 
10% discount from one-way, round- 
trip, or circle-trip fares for passengers 
traveling pursuant to Government 
Transportation Requests issued by the 
various U. S. military agencies. If ap- 
proved, the tariff would become effective 
November 17. 

The line is not a party to the con- 
solidated military tariff filed for most 
scheduled lines by Agent M. F. Redfern 
last June 


Company Files Countersuit 


In Insurance Machine Case 


A legal battle over rights to manu- 
facture insurance vending machines 
moved into another phase in October 
with the filing in U. S. District Court 
at Wilmington, Del., of a countersuit 
by Insurograph, a national corporation 
operating machines at 117 airports, 
against a former officer of the company 
and a Texas corporation, Goal Insuraide 
Machines, Inc. 

Goal Insuraide lost a suit last spring 
for a temporary injunction against In- 
surograph’s further manufacturing of 
insurance vending machines. Insuro- 





Starting December Ist 


DC-6 Non-stop Flights 
between Chicago and Miami 


CHICAGO-MIAMI 44 HOURS 


MIAMI-CHICAGO 4'2 HOURS 


graph, in its countersuit, alleges that 
Ralph W. Brown, while still a vice 
president and director of the company, 
“wrongfully and fraudulently” used his 
position to withhold business proposals 
and offers to Insurograph and to design 
and build an insurance vending machine 
subsequently turned over to Goa! In- 


suraide. 


EAL Transfers Departments 


Eastern Air Lines in late October 
began the transfer of five of its depart- 
ments from Washington and New York 
to its base headquarters at Miami In- 
ternational Airport. 

Offices affected by the moves are 
the ready reference guide department 
formerly in temporary headquarters at 
Washington National Airport; and the 
passenger service department, the Ad- 
dressograph section, the sports events 
and military travel section, and the air 
mail and air parcel post department 
all formerly in New York. 


Airline Traffic Survey 


The Civil Aeronautics Board’s “Airline 
Traffic Survey” for September, 1948, has 
been released. The survey, in five 
volumes and covering both domestic ana 
international, is classified in two divi- 
sions—the orgination-destination airline 
traffic survey of revenue passengers, and 
the station-to-station airline traffic sur- 
vey of revenue traffic by classes. 


THROUGH SERVICE 


between 
SOUTH AND WEST 


No change of planes, 


Delta-American luxury DC-6's 


Unsurpassed luxury and comfort, unsurpassed speed and service between 
... again this winter on Delta’s famous DC-6 non-stops between 
Chicago and Miami. One-stop service to Miami from major MIAMI EL PASO 
northern cities, via Chicago and Delta non-stop DC-6; excellent MIAMI BEACH TUCSON 
connections at Miami to and from Latin-America JACKSONVILLE PHOENIX 
ATLANTA ) Gnd ¢ san DIEGO 
BIRMINGHAM LOS ANGELES 








V2 FARE 


FAMILY PLAN 
Now on Delta system 
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U. S. International Airline Traffic for July 








































































» C 
¢ x SoS x» & we S S S re 
a RA S ay ve ee & * ‘ * » wer ys w & 
NS aero or o> aS wr oe sta r oS 
g PEP AO » & € « oe < CLS OL SE "C4 & & 
On AO Er I, A a Mag es Va AN, a a, Sc tee 
4 
° 6,114,000 9,037,000 | 67.66 10,893 4,179] ... +] 96,093 754,565 | 1,202,623] 62.73 | 185,599 
Ane ‘Seas 8,830 | 20,196,000 29,082,000 | 71.35 102, 43,579] 216,601) ....| 2,901,691 3,626,365] 68.99 72%, 263 
Braniff 1,111 2, 906,000 6,706,000 | 37.37 1,989 G23) wees 26,188 274,678 981,902} 27.97 141,914 
cé 2,056 2,333,000 8,561,000 | 27.25 1,754 268 19,480 261 , 328 1,113,198] 23.48 185,533 185,533 [00.00 
Colonial 1,122 882,000 2,567,000 | 34.36 862 80 94,719 376,740 | 25.14 38,346 58,346 [100.00 
Bastern 1,332 1, 365,000 3,195,000 | 43.35 6,535 eee 25.736 179,617 397.358) 45.20 64,480 64,480 [100.00 
National 6,800} 1,890,000 3,073,000 | 61.50 1,146 | ....] 41,687) .... 234,472 495,893) 42.28 71.353 57,456 | 99.18 
Northwest 3,483] 6,903,000 | 11,618,000 | 59.42] 142,464 19,527] 10,324) 355,636] 1,275,581 | 1,890,368] 67.48 | 491,674 492,471 | 99.46 
Panacre 7,438 7,898,000 18,178,000 | 43.45 25,324 29,691] 121,025] . . + .| 1,036,572 2,422,164) 42.80 50% ,890 506.375 | 99.05 
Pan Aserican 
Latin Amer. 68,228] 61,254,000 96,101,000 | 63.74 212,806 $5,892 2 157,919 M112] 7,418,237 | 13,116,532] 56.56 | 2,462,650 | 2,453,567 | 99.15 
Atlantic 14,016] 35,100,000 $5,130,000 | 63.67 229 ,009 82,655] 616,598 8,358] 4,793, 366 8,661,639] 55.34 | 1,652,078 | 1,725,826 | 94.76 
Pacific 8,101} 22,871,000 33,985,000 | 67.30 413,390 62,252] 540,487 + + ef 3.395.304 5,258,300} 64.57 11,170,938 | 1,173,0% | 97.97 
Alaske 3,701 3,628,000 +983,900 | 51.75 38,9 + + «| 383,140 791,425 1,569,310} 50.43 233.7% 718,021 | 96.63 
TWA 11,2%3]| 7,857,000 46,006,000 | 69.25 242,357 112,358] Sub, 422 4, 302,643 6,642,734] 64.77 | 1,365,014 | 1,336,568 | 99.89 
United 3,037 7,289,000 9,127,000 | 79.86 42, au sees 26,467 837,120 1,000,631] 83.66 213,600 213,600 100.90 
TOTALS 148,364} 212,106,000 | 339,349,000 | 62.50] 1,472,381 402,704 15,558,510] 568,499) 28,191,316 | 48,755,957] 57.73 | 9,506,017 9,542,105 | 97.93 
* Includes air parcel post, 
NOTE: | Data in abovd tabulations were compiled by Amdrican Aviation Publications fom monthly deporte filed by the/airlines with the Civil 
Aeronautics Hoard, Figureq for Aderican Airlines include that cagrier's eq@rvice to Mexico but not to canad¢; for Braniff to South 
America; C &§5 to South Amdrica; Glonial to Hermida; Eastern to Buerto Ridb; National th Havana; sdrtneeet to Orient, And United tp 
Honolulu, Oferations of uds. oxrdiers into Canada are ipeluded ig domestid reports to pe. in acco rtance aft CaB filikg proceiures. 








U. S. Feeder Airline Revenue & Expenses for July 7 
























































|az1 american | * 229,08 | * 97,268 | * 128,07 |* 1,83 |*... | * 32 ies $ 300,162 |* 144,780 | * 155,u02 

| Challener 135.337 90,659 82,208 sn 1, 2tee 250 ee 125,270 67,912 57,358 10,067 
| epire 89,879 27,780 9,17 3593 ee 1s 1,385 79,09 43,300 3,119 10,460 
| Monarct 151,082 45,754 101, 563 652 2,7” 2% 188 1,921 74 00% 60.917 16,161 
Piedmont 234,096 123,280 102,707 1,701 1,045 1,016 uy 203,295 119,654 83,641 % ,801 
Pioneer 295,793 135,907 153,060 765 1,862 1,026 300 257.745 131,663 126,082 38,048 
3odinson 72,147 39,258 31,904 eee 6% 63 eee 99.100 53.395 45,705 -26,953 
Southern 62,718 10,721 50,130 $82 aes % o* 82,675 39.327 43, 8 -19,957 
Southwest 213, 583 108,374 100,554 965 2,465 418 » 193,092 98 , 786 94, 306 20,492 
Trans-Texae 147,623 51.339 96,814 365 870 Ane ee 202,685 102,630 100,055 -54,861 
| West Const 124, 904% 67,259 55,429 704 eee 153 280 109, 306 50, 595 $8,711 15,198 
| Wis. Central 114,194 33,060 79,606 8&0 eee isl °° 108 ,663 56,018 $2,645 5.57 
TOTALS 1,870,474 790,851 1,040 ,023 9,22 10,870 4,192 2,637 1,896,353 982 06% 91%, 289 -25,877 
| 

Helicopter Mail Service 

| Los Angeles yw, 361 eee 34,357 eee eee 7. eee 546 22,652 11,894 -185 
| 

: NOTE: Figurd@s are taxen from monthly | filed by the aidlines with GaB. ‘The date are tentative gnd subject tq later cnengl. 








U. S. Feeder Airline Revenues & Expenses for August 
























































All 99.309 | * 132,278 s 
Chal 205,358 56,97 145,846" 39 m 122,258 
Rept 90,702 29,889 57,952 143 1,342 75,696 
Mons 153,608 49,410 98,915 283 ga 137,924 
Pie 225,257 113,229 104,108 967 ee 212,397 
Pion 296,148 132,79% 155,862 867 2,126 1,089 ee 269,189 139,73 129,453 958 
fot 72,474 39,012 32,838 sate 575 100 Te 99,678 53,36 46,362 -27,203 
Sout 79,670 14,008 66,905 820 es 43 on 106, 369 62,009 bb, 360 -26,699 
Sout 223,229 113,332 103,917 1,293 2,913 482 920 165,865 9%, S65 91,300 37,368 
rar 154, 538 52,656 100,210 806 983 283 — 217,302 115,699 101,663 ~62, 76% 
West 133,002 67,455 61,437 756 coe 157 2,601 110,94 53,691 $6,823 22,488 
| “ie 145,265 39,0973 106,171 88s oss 268 °° 125,799 70,305 55,498 19,666 
| Tot 2,014,357 807,164 | 1,164,467 10,117 11,523 4,616 6,005 1,978,190 1,052,671 925,719 36,168 
i. Helicopter iail Servic 
; <8 38,757 eee 38,757 eee eee eee 33,590 21,703 11,687 5,168 
| 
| * Includes accrued botagpere mil pay which was made in augupt, 1949, ta conform with CAB Rate Order /¢3156. 
| NOTE: ¥i ® are taxen from monthly [reports nd by the aiplines with [CAB. The dqta are tentative jand subject fe later change. 
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U. S. Domestic Airline Traffic for August 
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S DV 88) So KE 

wey ev PAS 
32% te seal 
American 297,219] 136,030,000 63.0% 662,386 | 468,555 |2,639,327 5,101,862] 5,073,376 | 99.59 
Braniff 53,603 18,525,000 53.24 84,308 6,091 103,033 1,066,2 1,052,208 | 99.90 
Capital 120,345] 35,321,000 54.86 83,285 | 145,657 | 697,986 « 1,891,054) 1,832,767 | 98.94) 
Cariddean 6,951 518,000 45.64 584 eee 3,044 45,326 124,218] 36.49 48, 264 9, 96.75 
cés 27,785 9,067,000 49.01 40,404 45,729 58,368 1,014,006 2,156,141] 47.03 677,484 679,390 | 99.50 
Colonial 23,111 5,748,000 62.79 8,290 5,877 8,597 588 ,009 1,210,399] 48.58 439,177 404, 567 | 99.70 
Continental 16,099 6,757,900 46.34 17,263 8,129 32,678 704,612 1,551,889] 45.40 506,615 500,185 | 99.88 
Delta 43,805 16,174,000 50.08 65,261 56,820 170,354 1,845, 564 4,494,284) 41.06 1,120,257] 1,127,267 | 99.07 
Eaetern 178,692 74, 280 ,900 50.39 ya , 569 266,700 612,824 8,760,119 20,844,053] 42.03 4,369,008] 4,644,386 | 98.04) 
Hawaiian 32,6 4,456,000 73.62 4,873 8,168 86,884 466 ,685 7%,102| 63.40 290 ,036 227,963 | 99.35) 
Inland * 8,867 3,476,000 62.14 10,512 5,451 14, 367 364,050 596,336] 61.05 279,114 282,968 | 98.64 
MCA 30,826 9,071 ,000 55.88 25,305 20,374 29,192 943,787 1,855,303] 50.87 773,043 769,686 |100.00 
Nationa) 22,791 11,633,000 38.98 32,690 37,843 82,352 1,334,261 4,097,196] 32.57 853,155 878,354 | 97.13 
Northeast 42,139 8,104,000 14,581,900] 55.58 7.2% 9,981 21,683 772,178 1,479,060] 52.21 433,598 401,521 | 97.57 
Northwest 77,400 45,667,000 70,992,000] 64,33 207, 90% 151,841 390 ,005 5,125,206 8,700,165] 58.51 1,862,848) 1,775,646 | 99.35 
Trane Pac. 9,928 1,580,000 3,246,090 | 48.67 Ter oeeae 2,368 86,074 279,655] 30.78 115,271 97,228 | 98.64 
133,226 89,001 ,000 140,939,000] 63.15 652,159 406,473 931,552] 10,532,489 17,905,628] 58.82 4,495,545) 4,411,738 | 99.41 
United 230,181} 131,492,000 179,466,000] 73.27 BL6 168 522,055 | 2,163,357] 16,145,962 27,027,230] 59.7% 5,012,308] 4%,886,020 | 99.51 
We ster? 29,620 11,171,000 21,505,000} 51.95 3,046 ~,354 30,038 1,159,176 2,375,087] 46.81 615,611 595,781 | 99.25 
TOTALS 1,386,694] 618,071,000 | 1,026,489,000/ 60.21] 3,121,243 [2,259,098 18,078,029] 72,957,023 | 137,646,533] 53.00] 29,950,500] 29,490,913 | 99.12 

* Operatipne of Western jand its subsidimry, Inland, should [be considemed as conspliiated, although reports jare filpd separately ae shown hee, 
**° Includep air parcel eit. 





U. S. International Airline Traffic for August 













































































i. <¢ © gt ws *, y wv Bs oa 
< A > 3S ~ K 
PPLE I, SEA ISIE ALIS, SL Se Lf 
CPS SSS S MSF SO OS ot oy » 
ms pn, | 2 Am pa one MAM 
39,000 00 599 87,826 777,623 | 1,177,999] 66.92 181, 598 181,598 100.00] 
084,000 144, 45,377 7 * © «| 2,349,077 3,968,955) 5919 770,139 733.545 | 99-19) 
975,000} 6,869,0 43.31 1,509 874} 2... | 16,698 307,704 | 1,012,367) 30.39 | 145,681 145,881 /100.00 
905,000 8,558,000 | 33.9% 1,786 uy... 23,062 328,712 1,112,790] 29.5% 185,465 185,465 |100.00/ 
909,000 2,510,000 | 36.22 834 WS] 2.26 763 97.528 368,275) 26.48 57,035 56,262 [100.90] 
242,000} 2,798,000 | 44.39 5.321 ‘eai«scoq See 161,601 352,495] 45.8% 57,200 64,480 | 88.71) 
863,000 3,223,000 | 57.80 1,167 ese 27,560| + + os 217,196 465,109] 46.70 64,849 56,046 | 98.76 
159,000} 11,610,000 | 70.28 143,639 21 ,896 9,657] 405,467} 1,448,722 1,963,329] 73.79 485, 376 484,168 | 99.98) 
716,000 | 17,620,000 | 43.79 26,830 18,878] 148,126) ... +] 1,036,232 2,361,367] 43.97 491,409 $01,169 | 97.64) 
Latin Amer, 66,185 55,419,000] 92,163,000 | 60.13 208,754 $4,824 }1, 444, 540 8,028] 7,169,906 | 13,120,295] 54.65 | 2,427,422 | 2,567,490 on.tel 
Atlantic 12,995 33,400,000] 59,326,000 | 56.30 228 ,800 78,344) 715,698 4,456) 4,667,248 8,898,233] 52.45 | 1,660,142 | 1,717,726 | 93.75 
P Pacific 8,651 23,603,000 | 34,946,000 | 67.54) 422,451 64,947] 613,801] .. +--+] 3,516,801 5,393,435] 65.21 | 1,190,804 | 1,176,265 | 99.93) 
Alaska 4,688 4,313,000 7,247,000 | 59.51 37,590 oc oo) 996,280) . 2 871,776 1,547,835] $6.32 232,495 216,277 | 99.80) 
| 
TWA 10,644 28,912,000] 46,024,900 | 62.82 226 ,685 111,730] 431,320] « « - «| 3,946,780 6, 364,103] 62.02 | 1,346,678 | 1,330,105 | 99.62! 
United 3,128 7,507,000 9,082,000 | 82.56 42,410 oces 38,070 eee 868, 6 | 1,004,688] 86.40 212,200 | 211,200 |100.00/ 
TOTALS 148,001 | 204,446,000 | 342,122,000 | 59.75] 1,463,055 490,977 14,000,313] 572.296] 27,766,972 | 49,111,215] 56.53 | 9,507,687 | 9,627,635 | 97.07! 
* Incluges air parcel/post. 
NUTS:] Vata in above tabulations Pere coppiled by Am@rican Aviation Publications rom montnly feporte file@ by the} airlines witb tne Civi 
Aeronautics Board, Fi,ures for qe Airlines include that cafrier'’s s@rvice to hexjco but not fo Canadp; for Bran§ff to South 
America; C &/S to South Amprica; Polorial to Bermuda; EAetern to Puerto Rigo; hational fo Havana; Nértaowest! to Crient, jand United go 
honolulu, (peratione of UjS. carfiere into Cpnada are fncluded ip domestig@ reports to fA, in accogdance whth CAB filfng procedures. 





U. S. Feeder Airline Traffic for August 








ha? American 
Challenger 
‘Bepire 


Monarch 
Piedmont 
Pioneer 


Robinson 
Southern 
Southwest 


Trane-Texas 
Weet Coast 
Wie. Central) 





TOTALS 








Loe Angeles 


12,162 1,632,000 
3,924 1,050,000 
3,447 746 ,000 
3.903 950,000 
8,690 1,873,000 
9,068 2,529,000 
3.773 561 ,000 
1,476 245 ,000 

12,459 2,272,000 
5,182 1,161,900 
8,837 1,165,000 
4, 996 731 ,000 

77,517 14,915,009 
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¢ 
26.25 3,2% 
37.66 3,461 
37.18 1,871 eee 
33-35 2,266 6,137 
32.47 2,285 5.533 
30.64 6,365 6,801 
33.92 1,794 coe 959 
10.26 1,608 2,051 cee 
1.9 &, Qld 3,220 6,527 
20.78 4,656 2,738 2,432 
43.90 856 1,538 eee 
48.7 2,064 2,618 | ++ | 
32.37 34,706 29,145 33.726 
Helicopter Wail Service 
oes 3,622 66 eee 
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590,937 | 28.56] 259,013 | 265,826 | 97.39 
298,320 | 36.91 139,402 141,732 | 98.35 
198,041 | 36.56 95,580 93,496 | 99.97 
317,191 | 33.50 158,933 160,428 | 98.6 
604,397 | 2.1 274,726 277,450 | 99.02 
874,838 | 30.89 343,863 3,991 99.98 
188,715 | 26.80 84, 763 86,870 | 97.22 
168,713 | 15.99 111,509 120,026 | 92.91 
441,431 | 54.6% 210,105 20,701 | 99% 
378,139 | 33.99 266,014 266,020 | 100.00 
273,317 | 38.76 126,340 123,854 | 99.76 
151,251 | 47.39] 173,854 175,801 | 98.7 
4,485,290 | 34.49] 2,244,102 | 2,265,591 | 96.7 
12,030 | 30.11 7,006 3.270 99.16 
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Dealers in Surplus—Unused 
Engine and Propeller 
PARTS— TOOLS 

Phone: Hempstead 5746 
P. 0. Box 27 HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
For license, to Mfgr. U. 8S. Des. Pat. 
149.929; Aircraft, designed to take off and 
Chas. A. 





land on a vacant lot 50 x 100 ft. 


Bi; 


low, 


St., Houston 9, Texas. 


Specialty Engineering, 913 Aurora 








Aircraft Engines and 
Engine Parts 


PAN-AMERICAN AIRCRAFT SALES CO. 


1751 West Century Blvd, 
Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
Telephone: Plymouth 5-2277 











ee 




















Undisplayed Advertising: 


spaces per line 
mame and address. 


Displayed Advertising: 


fled-type advertising. 


Vermont Ave., 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


$1.00 per line, minimum charge $4.00, Cash with order. 
Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per line; 40 small lower-case letters and 
Add two lines if Box Number is included in lieu of advertiser's 


$10.00 per inch for less than 15 inches in one issue or in any 
12-month period. For more than 15 inches, $8.50 per inch; more than 30 inches, 
$8.00; more than 60 inches, $7.50; more than 90 inches, $7.00; more than 120 
inches, $6.50. Space units up to full pages accepted in this section for classi- 


Forms close 20 days preceding publication date. 
Classified Advertising Department, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 





Address all correspondence to 











POSITIONS WANTED 





WANTED: Male bookkeeper intimately 
familiar with CAB’s accounting practices, 
forms, reports, and also familiar with mail 
vouchers. Keith Kahle, President, Central 
Airlines, Inc., 6109 Camp Bowie Blvd., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 





NEED A PILOT? 


Desire to associate with Airport Manage- 
ment. Married. Age 40. Constructive and 
objective. 20 years diversified air-ground 
aviation with broad supervisory responsibili- 
ties. Experience brochure and references 
available. Box 673, American Aviation, 1025 
Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C 





POSITION WANTED: Airport Manager, age 
36, college educated, 15 years business and 
airline experience, now on foreign duty PAA 
desires to locate in good community with 
good schools, etc. Box 674, American Avia- 












































NEED A JOB? tion, 1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 
A. y LG. Are you qualified to fly the Atlantic, to in- - = 
struct, to fly charter, to dust, or to help " 
organize @ new airline? We can help you aitiine ATG and commercial exp, Mature 
y} J, 3 y) find the job you need, or the man you need. capable, sound judgment. Ex. refs. Sal 
"a This Issue No registration fee. PILOTS EMPLOYMENT start $450. Exec. or personal pilot. Box 675 
AGENCY, Box 152, AA-10, Whippany, N. J. American Aviation, 1025 Vermont Ave 
ADVERTISERS Page A... D A. 
Aircraft Radio Corporation 53 OR SA EK? 
Frank Ambrose Aviation Company 53 EF 
American Airlines, Inc. 5 
Beech Aircraft Corporation 36 DC4 (C-54-B-DC) 50-PASSENGER AIRPLANES 
Bendix Aviation Corporation 0 
Radio Communications Division 32, 33 $125.000% and up 
Products Division ......... 20 
aos plus 2% sales tax 
Scintilla Magneto Division 40 
Boeing Airplane Company 10 
Canadair, Limited 24 " = 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Re eee eh 26, 27 
Curtiss -Wright med en a Equipped with P.& W. R-2000-13 (2SD13G) Engines. 
Division .......44. 9 @ Recently removed from scheduled passenger service. 
Del+ Airli - r = oo ° . 
; lines, Inc. 56 @ Standard airline interior. 
The Dinkler Hotels 49 
een ° P “AS IS” MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
E cal & Mechanical Design 
Wit nck ane eeu 52 Address all inquiries to: 
Fairchild Sie & sine . r IRS 
Corporation ....... 2nd Cover AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 
F Fabri ' 53 Att: Director of Surplus Sales 
x rics, Inc. i — a 
Th sal 7 La Guardia Field, N. Y. Airport Station, N. Y 
gad Tire & Rubber . Telephone HAvemeyer 6-8800 
G Hydraulics, Inc. 48 aan ae omen 
Gu! | Corporation as 47 
Le 1 Aircraft Corporation ..22, 23 LOWER RATES 
G . Martin Company 15 
_ FOR 
Ne st Airlines 18 
Pa Airmotive Corporation 55 DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
Re A . . . 
: a Corporation 7 New low rate for display advertising in the classified pages of AMERICAN 
Re Electric Manufacturing Co. 49 AVIATION are listed in the box above. 
Su Combustion Corporation 49 These new rates provide the least expensive, most effective means of plac- 
Th s Compeny .... eee ing your message before the best audience in commercial aviation. 
Ww ety Geet ie “ Whether you need a sustained campaign to advertise equipment for sale, 
: uc mpany or a one-time Help Wanted display, AMERICAN AVIATION’S classified 
Wr \eronautical Corp. 3rd Cover pages will bring the best results for your advertising dollar. 
NOV R 1, 1949 59 








AIRPORT: LEASE PROPOSAL 


OFFICIAL NOTICE NO. 1123 
Published by Authority of the Milwaukee County Board of Supervisors 


NOTICE OF RECEPTION OF PROPOSALS FOR OPERA- 
TION AND MANAGEMENT OF CURTISS-WRIGHT 
AIRPORT 


Notice Is Hereby Given, That sealed proposals will be received at the 
office of the County Clerk, Courthouse, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin until 1:30 
p.m., Thursday, December 1, 1949 for the operation and management and 
the leasing of certain portions of the Curtiss-Wright Airport, in the Town 
of Granville, County of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Such proposals will be publicly opened and read in the Committee 
Room of the Courthouse in the presence of the County Highway Com- 
mittee or a majority thereof at the next meeting of said committee after 
reception of the proposals. 


Proposals shall be made on forms furnished by Milwaukee County 
and in compliance with this notice. Such forms may be obtained by 
making request to the County Clerk or to the Department of Public 
Works, Airport Division, Courthouse, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. No pro- 
posal will be accepted if it is detached from the volume in which it is 
bound or if any of the accompanying papers are detached therefrom. 


Each proposal must be accompanied by a certified check on a solvent 
bank or a Bid Bond acceptable to Milwaukee County in the sum of Five 
Hundred Dollars ($500.00) as a guarantee that the bidder will enter into 
a lease agreement with Milwaukee County in accordance with the ‘terms 
of the proposal. This certified check or Bid Bond shall be subject to 
forfeiture as provided by law. Certified checks and Bid Bonds will be 
returned to the unsuccessful bidders as soon as possible after the contract 
has been awarded and satisfactorily executed by all parties thereto. 


Bidders shall examine the lease agreement and the premises of the 
Curtiss-Wright Airport and shall judge for themselves all the circumstances 
and conditions affecting their proposal. 


Bidders shall outline their experience in the field of aviation and 
their qualifications for the operation and management of an airport of 
this class, and shall complete the questionnaire attached to the bid 
proposal. 


Bidders shall submit with their bid a statement of their financial 
responsibility and shall submit financial references. 


Bidders shall outline in a general way the methods they propose to 
employ to promote pubiic use of the facilities for the development of 
new business and revenues. 


If the bidder is a corporation a statement of the address of its office, 
names and residence of its officers; if a partnership a statement of the 
names and residences of its members; if an individual a statement of his 
residence, must be submitted with the bid. 


In its selection of the successful bidder, the county will consider his 
experience and financial ability and his proposal for the conduct and 
promotion of aviation activities on the airport. The county may, at its 
election, make further investigation of the bidder’s experience and financial 
ability from independent sources. After such consideration the county will 
award the contract to the successful bidder. Upon notification of such 
award the successful bidder shall execute the proposed lease agreement 
with the county within 10 days, or in default thereof shall forfeit his 
cash deposit or Bid Bond. 

The right is reserved by the County of Milwaukee to accept the bid 
which in the judgment of the County Board is most advantageous to the 
county, to waive any irregularities in any bid, to reject any or all bids, 
or to re-advertise if desired. In the event of the default of the successful 
bidder or his refusal to enter into a lease agreement with Milwaukee 
County, the County reserves the right to accept the proposal of any other 
unsuccessful bidder. 

All bids shall be submitted in the special bid envelope provided by 
the County Clerk for such purpose. 

For any further information desired apply to the Department of 
Public Works, Airport Division, Room 303, Courthouse, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


By Order of the Milwaukee County Board of Supervisors 


GEO. F. BREITBACH, County Clerk 
Milwaukee County, Wisconsin 














——— AIR CARGO 


IATA Proposes Waybill 
Change for Negotiability 


A way in which the international air- 
lines may be able to secure a long- 
standing ambition—a negotiable airway- 
bill which would act as commercial 
paper as well as a shipping document— 
has been suggested by the legal com- 
mittee of the International Air Transport 
Association. 

The committee found that certain pro- 
visions of the Warsaw Convention, which 
defines airline liability, and various na- 
tional legislation based upon it, cur- 
rently prevent full negotiability in the 
same way that a shipping bill of lading 
can be used in establishing credit. 

It recommended, therefore, use of the 
present air waybill changed only by 
addition to the conditions of contract on 
the reverse side. The plan proposed is: 
“The lending institution or its agent at 
the place of destination would be named 
as the consignee and the name and ad- 
dress of the true consignee would be in- 
serted after the rubric ‘also notify.’ 
Likewise the consignor’s copy would be 
deposited with the lending institution. 
An alternative means of securing credit 
is by the established credit method, and 
in such cases the consignor’s copy of 
the air waybill would be handed to the 
paying bank. Im order to give addi- 
tional assurance to those extending cred- 
it, a suggested collateral agreement, the 
text of which will be prepared by the 
legal committee and submitted to the 
(IATA) traffic committee, could be 
executed whereby the consignor would 
give to the lending institution an ir- 
revocable power of sale of the goods 
covered by the air waybill.” 


NWA Establishing Storage 
Rooms for Perishable Cargo 


A chain of refrigerated storage cen- 
ters for perishable air cargo is being 
established by Northwest Airlines at 
six key points along its transcontinental 
route. Installations are being made at 
Seattle, Portland, Billings, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Milwaukee and Chicago. 

The refrigerated rooms have a mini- 
mum capacity of 640 cubic feet, are of 
walk-in design and are compartmental- 
ized for storage at varying tempera- 
tures as low as 12 degrees below zero 
Each will hold 6,400 pounds of cargo 


NYPA Pushes Air Shipping 


The Port of New York Authority is 
now distributing copies of a 2)-page 
pamphlet providing in condensed form 
general information concerning aif 
shipping through the Port of New York 
Representative express, parcel pos! and 
air freight rates are shown, torether 
with instructions for shippers, a ‘st of 
domestic and_ international  ce"riers 
serving New York, and an outline of the 
advantages and services availab!+ for 
shipping air cargo. 
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WINGS OF 
YESTERDAY 





25 Years Ago 





Frank H. Russell, vice president of 
the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corp., 
N. Y¥. was elected president of the 
Manufacturers Aircraft Association. 

« 


The British syndicate, Imperial Air- 
ways, was preparing to add 3,000 miles 
daily service to the 1,660 miles then 
operating. The new routes included 
Zurich-Rome and Paris-Madrid. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 





TWA announced that it would receive 
delivery on five 33-passenger Boeing 
307 Stratoliners in the spring of 1940, 
to make it the first domestic airline to 
use four-engined equipment. 

. 

All American’s air mail pickup system 
and Eastern Air Lines’ autogiro, used to 
fly mail from Camden to the Philadel- 
phia post office roof, were demonstrated 
on the Mall in Washington for the 
annual convention of U. S. postmasters. 





LETTERS 


Farnborough 
To the Editor: 

Congratulations to William D. Perreault for 
his itstanding coverage of Farnborough 
exhit 

It ne of the finest pieces of aviation 
rep that has been published in a long 
tin 

It nds out. even in the high level of 
wri ») which AmerIcaAN AvIATION readers 
are tomed, and which they have grown 


to « from your excellent magazine. 


NED AITCHISON 
City Editor 
Miami Herald 


ouglas’ Underwing System 
To litor: 

In irticle (Pit and Underwing Servic- 
ing 15) you stated that “Although 
Do s been unwilling to work out the 
nec details for such an_ installation, 
etc I refer you to a letter from 
D ‘ireraft dated Sept. 17, 1947, A-120- 
to all airlines concerned including 


NW ng that preliminary engineering 
and f aircraft underwing fueling sys- 
ter able to all C-54 and DC-6 air- 
cra! een completed. Conversion kits 
wer e ordered by Dec. 31, 1947 and 
esti sts were listed. 

T few years I have been on duty 
wit! r East Air Force and have found 
you zine to contain interesting and 
he rmation. But as I have had to 


yut of the way island for a couple 
jue to typhoons, I couldn't resist 
a plug for my company. 

orked for three aircraft companies 
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but for my money Douglas has built the 
best and has been the most cooperative with 
customers and employees. At present I am 
on this delayed flight as a crew member; 
I get to know all flying and maintenance 
personnel extremely well. From my obser- 
vations they are well satisfied with Douglas 
equipment and hope to fly the later Douglas 
equipment in the future. Also, I notice a 
number of aircraft representatives, including 
the military and civilian personnel, try to 
fly Douglas equipment in this area (a lot of 
water and typhoons, you know). 


BERT D. SCHWAB 
Douglas Aircraft Representative 
FEANICOM APO 323 
San Francisco. Calif. 


A Cheechako, Sho ‘Nuf 
To the Editor: 


As an employee of Pacific Northern Air- 
lines, Inc., of Anchorage Alaska, many a 
Cheechako made the mistake of calling PNA 
Pacific Northwest Airlines. To my kowledge. 
during sixteen months of employment there, 
no airline operated under the name of Pacific 
Northwest Airlines. 

In your issue of American Aviation for 
October 1 under Administrative shorts, you 
reported that Austin E. “Cap” Lathrop had 
peen elected to the board of Pacific North- 
west Airlines. As a student of Airline-Airport 
Management at the University of Denver, 
and as a loyal supporter of Pacific Northern 
Airlines, I am interested in knowing whether 
“Cap” Lathrop has really cast his lot with 
a non-sked, or whether you have dubbed 
yourself a Chechako. 

WILLIAM G. MAWHINNEY 

1407 Cherokee 

Denver, Colo 


P. S. A Cheechako is one new to Alaska, 
its customs, and in this case not acquainted 
with a name that has done much to pro- 
mote the establishment and progress of 
scheduled air transport in Alaska. 

(Editor's Note: We all is most powful 
sorry, suh, and we gwine douse our stupid 
old Cheecheko haid in some creek water and 
ask de Lawd to forgive us. Brother Cap is 
with dat good ole Pacific Northern.) 
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AIRLINE COMPETITION, by Frederick W 
Gill and Gilbert L. Bates. Published by 
Division of Research, Graduate School of 


Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Boston. 704 pp., illustrated. $5.75 
See page 11 for review. 

GENERAL KENNEY REPORTS, by Gen 


George C. Kenney, commanding general of 
the Air University. Duell, Sloan & Pearce 
Inc., 51 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 
$4.50, 

General Kenney Reports is a report of 
the air war in the Pacific as he saw it 
from July, 1942, when Kenney was relieved 
of his domestic training command and told 
to report to Australia and take over the 
American air forces there, until the Jap- 
anese surrender in 1945. 


The book is a well-written one and inter- 
esting most of the way, but it is doubtful 
that it will ever become a best seller. The 
war, more than four years removed now 
becomes a dull and uninteresting thing un- 
less the writer can capture some of the 
drama of it. 

Kenney makes little attempt to drama- 
tize. His book is written from the stand- 
point of the top level officer, which is, of 
course, quite natural. But where Gen. Arn- 
old used the same technique in his book 
Global Mission, and made it extremely in- 
teresting because of the world-shaking 
far-reaching decisions in which he partici- 
pated, Kenny's book at times becomes a 
tiresome round of conferences. 

This does not imply that it is a dull 
book. He has some excellent chapters and 
the student of air warfare will undoubtedly 
find it a valuable addition to his collec- 
tion. From the standpoint of popular in- 
terest, his coverage of the Battle of Leyte 
Gulf and the Japanese surrender aboard the 
Missouri is excellent reading. He also works 
in a good character study of Richard Ira 
Bong. his top ace. It’s a book worth reading 
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STEWART, SMITH & CO., 
INC, 
Consultants 


To Brokers on all Aviation Insurances 
116 Joun Sr. New York 7, N. Y. 


FREDERIC P. KIMBALL 
Air Transport Economist 
400 Benepict AVENUE 


TARRYTOWN New York 








Aircraft Consulting Service 
537 Standard Oil Bldg. Washington 1, D. C. 


Engineering, Economic & Advisory 
Services in Aircraft, Airline and Asso- 


ciated Activities. Financial, Manage- 

ment and Industrial Surveys. 
Washington Services 

H. E. Weihmiller, Director. EX.-7203 











Gotch and Crawford 


Economic Analysis and Planning 
for Airlines and Airports 


Box 5574 
Oliver 6070 


Wasnincton, D. C. 
Overlook 1430 
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classified advertising rates in aviation publishing. 
For further information and rates, please write to: 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., WasHinctron 5, D. C. 














5-DAY DIARY. Off to Oklahoma 
City for the airport management con- 
ference at the University of Oklahoma 
..- On American’s DC-6 were Bill Fuller 
of CAA and George McSherry, manager 
of Idlewild Airport who almost missed 
the plane at Washington .. . Off at Oke 
City to be met by Gil Nourse, airport 
manager; Jack Hull of the chamber of 
commerce and Bob Hodder, d.t.m. for 
American .. . a social stop at the home 
of Lloyd Bennefield, former assistant to 
CAB Member Josh Lee and then on to 
the barbecue which was already over but 
nobody cared. It was nice to get out into 
the southwest where they just don’t 
come up and say hello and shake hands, 
they yell a half block away, throw up 
their arms and slap you on the back. 
Next morning to Norman for the con- 
ference which George Haddaway, editor 
of Southern Flight, had arranged jointly 
with the university ... a good crowd 
of airport managers and operators and 
& whale of a good program .. . George 
had invited me to make a speech and 
I was so overcome by another aviation 
editor inviting me, the speech turned 
out so-so ... then a crowd of us in- 
cluding Haddaway and Walter Betsworth 
of Waterloo, Iowa Airport and Art 
Thomas who’s been manager for Des 
Moines Airport for nothing short of 
24 years, all piled into John Burke’s sta- 
tion wagon and headed for the Okla- 
homa City Aviation Club affair in Oke 
City. Burke owns Wiley Post airport 
and has been a local operator for ages. 
This Oklahoma aviation crowd is a 
live-wire outfit and I was pleased to 
see two old-timers introduced as special 
guests: Pete Lewis and Charlie Anglin, 
both one-time air mail pilots with the 
P. O. Department. Anglin is living now 
at Holdenville, Okla. . . Next morning 
with Bob Hodder and Tom Parrington 
of Continental to see the air-age educa- 
tion exhibit at the Oklahoma Education 
Association and to hear J. F. Reed of 
CAA and Harold Weatherley of the 
state aviation commission, sell aviation 
to the teachers . . . the teachers’ re- 
quests for air literature are ten to one 
what they were last year... then a 
speech at the chamber of commerce 
luncheon . . . followed by some picture- 
posing at CAA’s aviation center with 
Fred Lanter .. . thence to Tinker Air 
Force Base with Maj. Gen. Fritz Borum 
to have my eyes opened at the magni- 
tude of that overhaul base. Just about 
13,000 civilian employes and lots of 
activity. Gen. Fritz is both a human 
being and a top administrator. He is 
one general who doesn’t have to have 
@ chauffeur to drive his jeep. He knows 
every little part and every machine in 
that huge depot and if you want to 
know how long that plant is, 33 B-29’s 
ean be lined up in a row undercover. 


Then back to Norman to hear some 
more airport talks. Next morning a 
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visit to Harry Reed whose Downtown 
Airpark at Oke City is one of the bright 
signs on the aviation horizon. You'll 
read more about him later in this maga- 
zine ... then for the wind-up of the 
conference and an evening with Keith 
Kahle who finally got himself an airline 
after trying hard for over a dozen 
years . . . Next morning Keith and I 
flew with Capt. Sam Turner on Central 
Airlines from Oke City to Fort Worth 
via a lot of small stops. I have a better 
idea of what single-engined scheduled 
transport is like and it’s okey. Central 
is pleased as punch with its fleet of 
Beech Bonanzas. 

At Fort Worth a chance to meet some 
of Central’s personnel and a long talk 
with Bill Cunningham, one of the CAA’s 
best and savviest air carrier inspectors 
.. . And ran into Ed Richie, the fixed 
base operator whom I didn’t recognize 
after quite a few years .. . And back 
to Washington and the salt mines. 


* * * * 


LIKOORI. This story starts several 
years ago. 

In the summer of 1947 my wife and I 
boarded a Swedish Air Lines’ DC-3 and 
headed out over the island-speckled 
Baltic Sea for Helsinki, capital of Fin- 
land. It was my first visit to that tough 
little country. 

Our DC-3 carefully skirted the banned 
area southwest of Helsinki which the 
Russians still hold and landed at Hel- 
sinki’s airport northeast of the city. A 
delegation, comprised of Finnish Air 
Lines’ executives and the local Swedish 
Air Lines manager, was there to meet 
us. For two days we were treated royally 
and we even had a flight in a Finnish 
DC-3 to Kuopio, a city about 150 miles 
north of Helsinki. 

But the crowning event was a dinner 
arranged for us in a private suite in one 
of the city’s leading restaurants. The 
hosts were C. J. Ehrnrooth, a prominent 
paper pulp manufacturer who was one 
of the founders of the Finnish airline 
many years ago, and the line’s new 
general manager, Lieut. General Leon 
Grandell. It was a dinner I won’t forget 
for a long time. It began with cocktails 
and went on through a long evening of 
fine wines, champagne, and all sorts of 
other beverages and endless courses of 
food. Many of the items such as sugar 
and coffee were exceedingly scarce in 
Finland at that time. It was one of those 
informally gay evenings one dreams 
about with skalling and toasting every 
few minutes. 

General Grandell proved to be quite 
a guy. Short and muscular, with short- 
cropped hair, he had been in all the 
Finnish wars, Russian and German. He 
was the kind of a tough veteran you 
want on your side. He was new to the 
airline business but he wanted to learn. 

After dinner we had coffee and liqueur. 
It seems that the General’s favorite 


after-dinner liqueur is a very sweet one 
made from yellow berries that grow only 
above the Arctic Circle. These berries 
make wonderful dessert but they also 
make a wonderful liqueur—if you 
the constitution. I was warned that it 
was dynamite, something as potent or 
more so beyond the first two than Sw 
ish schnapps or vodka. But it tas 
good and the conversation was 
and friendly. Time went on and so did 
the coffee and liqueur. Some three days 
later back in Stockholm I finally recoy- 
ered fully from that wonderful evening. 

Right now General Grandell is mak- 
ing his first tour of the United States, 
I was very pleased when I read in his 
advance itinerary that he was paying a 
call on me in Washington. Since the 
Finnish Minister was giving a dinner on 
his only evening in town, I quickly ar- 
ranged a cocktail party to precede the 
dinner. And on display was a bottle of 
that very sweet liqueur which, in the 
event you ever want a special experience, 
is called Suomuurain Likoori and is 
made in Kuopio, Finland. I had brought 
back a bottle with me in 1947 for just 
such an occasion. If you don’t want to 
take my word for its potency, ask Harold 
Harris of American Overseas Airlines or 
Larry Fritz of American Airlines. They 
are both friends of General Grandell 
and they’ve both survived the rigors of 
Helsinki. 

Finnish Air Lines has expanded a lot 
since 1947. The Finns are good overators 
and have a long and fine tradition in 
aviation. Genera] Grandell is one of the 
most engacing personalities in the 
world’s airline business. We hope the 
hospitality he is receiving in the U. §. 
is as good as that which he can dispense 
in Helsinki. But it has to be pretty good 
to match his. 


* * 


> > 
LIVING ON AIR. A few issues back 
on the editorial page I quoted a slogan 
which I found on an airline office wall 
in Stockholm. It said “Why be diffi- 
cult—when with a little more effort 
you can be impossible?” Now Ralph 
Cohen, of IATA, advises me that in the 
office of Dr. Albert Plesman, president 
of KLM in The Hague, there is an 
equally good slogan which the world 
renowned airline head has practiced in 
his own life: “You have got to work 

like hell to live on air.” 

> o . * * 


MAIL & CALLS.Allen Hepburn 
director of airports for the department of 
civil aviation in Australia, paid a call to 
say how valuable this magazine's airport 
coverage has been to his depar!ment 
He was on his way to Burlington, Vt., t 
look over the new terminal there after 
having read about it in these pages. He 


was also interested in the Char!eston 
S. C. terminal . . . Bill Pierce who used 
to be with Ethiopian Airlines and Florida 
Airways stopped by for a chat . . . S0 
did Gerry Wynne of British Oy °rseas 
and Bob Aldrich of the Twin Citi air 
port authority ... and John Geisse 0! 
the CAA came up to put in a plug for 
the single-strip runway policy which 
CAA announced the other dav and 
which stirred up such a rumpus 1 Ok- 
lahoma ... and in the mails as an 
exceptionally thoughtful and coi struc- 
tive letter on what’s wrong with p: ‘son@ 
aviation by William Joy, of Mu ‘i-Hy- 
dromatic Welding and Manufac‘uring 
Co. of Detroit, which I intend to repre 
duce next issue if he'll let me. 
AMERICAN AY ATION 
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A QUEST FOR THE PERFECT “SHAPE” 


P This research engineer is seeking 
the best airfoil shape for the small 
but vitally-important blades of a jet 


turbine or compressor. 


“wind tunnel” in the Wright 

lories can push air past the test 
it the speed of sound — an 
lv high velocity for this type 
pment. The blades may be 
n the airstream to change the 
attack or may be assembled 
is spacings to find the most 
elationship between air and 
ressure readings behind the 
re picked up by a traveling 
| automatically recorded. 


> s a sound reason for this 


large attention to small detail. For 
instance, a drop of one percent in the 
eficiency of the turbine section of a 
turbo-prop engine means a drop of 
three percent or more in shaft horse- 
power. The high speed of airflow is 
dictated by the fact that light weight 
eas turbines need the fewest possible 
compressor and turbine stages, which 
leads in turn to relatively higher 
speed of flow past the blades. 


& This “cascade” test is one of many 
ways in which Wright Aeronautical 
Laboratories help along the “Jet Age” 

through never-ending probing. 
proving and improving of all parts 
and materials essential to efficient jet- 
engine operation. 


POWER FOR AIR PROGRESS 


A DIVISION OF 
curtiss Yr wricht 
FIRST IN FLIGHT 













New luxury ships, 


like all 
Northwest Airlines’ 
planes, lubricated 


with Texaco Aircraft 
Engine Oil. 








a 
FIRST OF NORTHWEST AIRLINES’ new, double-deck Boeing Stratocruisers, for 
service coast-to-coast, to Hawaii, Alaska and the Orient. Progressive Northwest 
Airlines leads in putting Stratocruisers into combined domestic and foreign 
operation. Engines of these great new ships are lubricated exclusively with 
Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil, just as are the engines of all Northwest planes. 


Stratocruisers 


BETTER PERFORMANCE, AS 
PROMISED -— that’s why North- 
west and other leading airlines 
rely on Texaco Aviation Products 
and Lubrication Engineering Ser- 
vice. That’s also why — 


More revenue airline miles 
in the U. S. are flown with 
Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil 
than with any other brand. 


And Texaco Lubrication Engi- 


neering Service has done . . . and 


FOR TH 


st acct ie 


= TEXACO Lubricants and Fue's 
be q 


AVIATION INDUSTRY 


















is doing . . . an outstanding job 
of helping airlines simplify their 
lubrication and maintenance pro- 
cedures . . . increase efficiency and 
reduce costs. 

Get the full story of how 
Texaco can help your oper: tion. 
Just call the nearest of the nore 
than 2300 Texaco Wholesal: Dis- 
tributing Plants in the 48 S ates, 
or write The Texas Com any, 
Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y 
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